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VATION INVOLVES. NEW 
PROBLEMS. OF LIABILITY 
IND PROPERTY DAMAGE 


Either Litigation Or Legislation 
Needed To Define Aircraft 
Liability 


A UNIFORM LAW PROPOSED 


Difficulty Of Making Rates While 
Extent Of Hazard Exposure 
Is Unknown 


The American Bar Association has 
been working with the commissioners on 
Uniform State Legislation on two pro- 
posed laws on aviation. One of these 
is a Uniform Law of Aeronautics which 
sets up certain basic principles along 
the traditional lines of property rights 
but which grants a legal right of flight 
and imposes a liability on the owner or 
operator of aircraft for property damage 
and adapts the law of the ground in 
respect to liability for collisions and in- 
juries. The other law is a uniform state 
licensing act. 

In the consideration of this subject 
many angles were brought to light in- 
volving liability on the operator and 
owner of aircraft. These new problems 
involved in legal aspects of aviation were 
the subject of a paper prepared by C. W. 
Cuthell of the New York Bar and de- 
livered recently before the New York 
State Bar Association. Mr. Cuthell 
pointed out among other features that a 
city which provides an airport that is 
faulty in the surfacing of the ground, for 
instance, will find itself liable in damages 
for any accident brought about by the 
condition of the ground, because when 
the city undertakes to furnish an air- 
Port it enters the business realm and 
subjects itself to the business man’s lia- 
bility. 

Where Cities May Be Liable 

Whether the city will be liable for ac- 
cidents flowing from planes taking off 
and landing will’ depend, Mr. Cuthell de- 
clares, o11 whether the city in fact un- 
dertakes ‘o control air traffic in addition 
to furnishing an airport. If it does, then 
It will be liable. If it is careful to di- 
vest itself of any such responsibility no 
such liability should attach. : 

A number of cases have been decided 
holding the managers of fairs liable for 
Practically every damage flowing from 
exhibitions of balloons or airplanes. 
hi us one accident to a traveler on the 

ighway resulting from the collapse of 
a balloon which had risen from the fair 
Grounds was laid at the door of the 
Sponsors of the fair. It is believed that 

ae authorities are not entirely ap- 
Plicable to the case of the city owned 
airport by reason of the fact that today 

€ airplane or the balloon is not deemed 
aM inherently dangerous instrumentality. 


Is a Flight a Trespass? 


€ ancient law of real property has 
tesulted in the greatest amount of dis- 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 
A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
DEPENDABLE Excellent Service and Facilities 
INSURANCE 
Indemnity Company 
150 William Street, New York 
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Wm. J. Rooney H. R. Vermilye 


Rooney & Vermilye, General Agents 





At 141 Broadway-—near the heart of the financial district. 
Long-established—Mr. Rooney now being in his twenty-fifth 
PENN MutTwat year. -Highly reputed for expert handling of 
important cases. Surplus lines and brokerage given top-notch 
service—to try it is to keep on using it. Phone: Barclay 0264. 
We commend them to you without reserve. 


Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 
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LARGE INVESTMENT PROFIT 
FROM STOCKS. AROUSES 
DISCUSSION OF POLICY 


Scanning of Sun Life’s Remarkable 
Financial Statement Brings 
Issue to Surface 


OPINIONS DIFFER WIDELY 
One Company Loans Millions in 


Call Money Market; Another 
Repudiates This Practice 




















The publication of the remarkable ré- 
sults of investment operations by the Sun 
Life of Canada during last year, whick 
were given at length in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week, attracted a great 
deal of comment and emphasized again 
the wide difference of opinion among in- 
surance company executives on invest- 
ment policy. The Sun Life of Canada 
has by far the largest investment in 
stocks of any insurance company in- 
cluding the fire companies. Its invest- 
ments in stocks total only a few mil- 
lions short of $300,000,000, whereas the 
fire insurance company having the 
largest investment in stocks is the Globe 
& Rutgers, which had a little short of 
$50,000,000 a year ago. 

In both instances the preponderance of 
‘invested funds is in stocks. The Sun 
Life has $100,000,000 in all classes of 
bonds—abcut one-third of the sum in 
stocks—and the Globe & Rutgers had 
approximately $17,000,000 in bonds which 
is about 30% of the stock investments. 
Both of these companies have been the 


talk of the insurance business in recent 
years because of the enormous profits 
derived from their investment in stocks. 
But there have been critics also. Espe- 
cially is this true'in life insurance where 
there is a strong feeling in some quar- 
ters that a life insurance company should 
not invest in common stocks—some be- 
lieving that a life company should not 
invest in any kind of stocks. Incident- 
ally, the investment situation in New 
York State, as applied to life insurance, 
was somewhat liberalized by a change in 
statute last year. 
Big Interest Rate on Call Loans 


Another cross-current of investment 


opinion in the life insurance business has + 


to do with collateral loans. At the re- 
cent managers’ conference of one of the 
great ‘ife companies the chief financial 
executive said with some emphasis and 
evident feeling that his company - would 
not put any of its funds into the call 
money market; the thought being that 
this lending of funds on call would en- 
courage facilities for public speculation 
in stocks. Yet another life company 
which is rated-as extremely conservative 
in both its investment policy and in its 
underwriting practice, has been loaning 
funds in the call money market for 
years. The annual statement of this 
company, as of the end of 1928, shows 
$6,500,000 loaned on call, the rate on De- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 


with apologies to Ripley 
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VEN when full-grown, man still has 

scores of rudimentary organs, which 
as man he cannot use but which his 
ancestors have acquired, such as muscles 
for pricking up the ears, three to five 
vertebre, and bands of fibrous tissue which 
in the human embryo, and in the pre- 
human ancestor were the tail-wagging 
muscles. . . Instincts of the savage 
past still lurk in his brain, while new in- 
stincts develop into ideals. Life insurance 
is one of man’s great achievements to- 
ward an ideal. The modern life under- 
writer’s ideal is to avail himself of ——— 
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—Organized Service— 


(ask the man who knows) 


THE KEANE- PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 
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et LEYENDECKER BRANCH ot 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Barclay 3670 
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B.A. Wallis, Famous General Agent 
Resigns; Will Give Farm More Time 





| Frederick A. Wallis, best known to the 
public of all American insurance mana- 
gers, has resigned as general agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, New York 
City, because of the growing and press- 
ing demands of his other interests. Wal- 
lis has held more public offices than 
Many general agent; has made more ad- 
iresses; has traveled more widely in this 
ountry; is the highest paid insurance 
nan on the lecture platform; and has 
greater variety of interests than any 
{ them. These include the chairman- 
ship of numerous committees. He has 
sometimes been described as “a man 
with a million dollar personality.” 
The pressing personal interests which 
hre encroaching so much on Wallis’ time 
onsist mostly of Walliston Farms in the 
Blue Grass section of Kentucky where 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallis own 2,400 acres. 
Chis is in Bourbon County, about fif- 
een minutes’ ride by automobile from 
exington. At the present time there 
pre 4,000 head of cattle on the six stock 
atm properties which adjoin each other 
pnd constitute Walliston Farms. Mr. 
Nallis has made frequent trips to Ken- 
ucky in the past and expects to make 
ore in the future. Down in Kentucky 
he is regarded as a Kentuckian. He was 
born there, by the way. In New York 
he is regarded as a New Yorker. 


His Lecture Tours 


Another of the interests which have 
aken up considerable of Mr. Wallis’ 
ime are his lecture tours. In the series 
here are four lectures delivered by him 
many cities. Their titles are these: 
Immigration—The Nation’s Problem. 
Narcotic Drugs—The Nation’s Men- 
ace, 

Commercial Arbitration. 

The Challenge to Youth. 
While Wallis gets as much as $500 for 
lecture, and upon one occasion deliv- 
ted five in one day before Boston clubs 
nd other organizations, he doesn’t keep 
ny of his ices. Part of his lecture in- 
ome will be devoted to building a large 
jountry church in Bourbon County, Ken- 
cky. The rest goes into welfare and 
atriotic work. 
Or a dozen years or so Mr. Wallis 
as been very much in public life and 
the public eye. This has been with 
¢ consent of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
vith whose officers from President Wal- 
tLe Mar Talbot down Mr. Wallis has 
€ most amicable of relations and un- 
erstandinz. Wallis and the Fidelity 
utual officers not only hit it off per- 
Dnally, but the Philadelphia company 
as been done no harm in New York 
ity, for instance, by the fact that its 
anager here has at various times held 
bme of the city’s most important offi- 
id at the big field conventions of the 
elity Mutual Life Wallis has always 
*N a star, standing ready at any time 
> make 2 talk if called upon at the 
pevention. With a nimble mind, an ir- 
Sistable smile, he is a story teller par 
Kcellence Constantly injecting similes, 
atadoxes and clever quips, always lead- 
ng to 2 life insurance moral or sales 
alli: no one ever went to sleep when 

's talked at an insurance conven- 
on. Althoug 


h he has not sold policies 
le street for 
Casional 
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ten years, except an 
- case or two, he once arose 
lee ian Pros Fidelity Mutual Life 
: , told them he was going to try 
igual $1,000,000 on their lives in fif- 

minutes, and did so—each man 





















































Insurance Man, Who Was Former Commissioner of Immigra- 
| tion and Of Correction, and Also Deputy Police Commis- 
| sioner of This City, Owns 4,000 Head of Stock in Bourbon 
County, Kentucky; Will Continue to Lecture ; 
| 


pledging himself to take out a policy 
for a certain amount. 
His Work in Various Posts As 
Commissioner 


Mr. Wallis was appointed commis- - 


sioner of immigration by President Wil- 
son. The immigrants found him a real 
humanitarian. He made the island 
clean; less like a prison. On Sunday 
afternoons he treated the immigrants to 
a concert given by the best of current 
musical talent. His policy was to wel- 


come the alien with a smile instead of a 
kick. When commissioner of immigra- 





FREDERICK A. WALLIS 


tion he frequently appeared before Sen- 
ate and House committees with sugges- 
tions which would help mold the new 
arrivals into better citizens. For many 
years, incidentally, Mr. Wallis has been 
treasurer of a committee for the care 
and betterment of the immigrant popu- 
lation of Greater New York. 

Mayor Hylan appointed Mr. Wallis 
deputy police commissioner. He did a 
lot for widows and orphans of police- 
men; he purchased for the city of New 
York a $400,000 police boat from the U. 
S. Government and paid exactly one dol- 
lar for it; he was head of a committee 
which raised nearly $500,000 for police 
reserve uniforms. 

When he was commissioner of correc- 
tions of New York City he was the chief 
figure in carrying through a program 
which meant an appropriation of $8,000,- 
000 for new buildings to replace the fire- 
trap affairs where the city had been do- 
ing its welfare work. These plans in- 
cluded the erection of a large peniten- 
tiary on Riker’s Island. For twenty-six 
years attempts had been made to have 
up-to-date social welfare buildings of this 
kind erected, but nothing was done in 
the way of a big program until the Wal- 
lis administration. 

Some of His Activities 

Among some of his other activities in 
recent years are these: 

Member of Mayor’s committee on Na- 
tional Defense; financial executive for 
the erection of a permanent memorial in 
New York to those who died in the 
World War; chairman Liberty Loan 
Committee, Police Department, which 
actually sold $251,000,000 of bonds in 
nine days; chairman of committee for 
institutional work for foreigners; vice- 





L. A. Cerf, Jr., to Manage 
Fidelity Mutual Here 


ABLE YOUNG INSURANCE MAN 





Left Princeton to Serve in World War; 
Was Assistant Manager of 
Mutual Benefit Agency 





Louis A. Cerf, Jr., son of L. A. Cerf, 
for years one of the outstanding general 
agents of America, and himself an in- 
surance man who has already been un- 
usually successful, has been appointed 
manager of the Fidelity Mutual Life for 
its Greater New York territory, succeed- 
ing Frederick A. Wallis. 


It is the general opinion of the New 
York insurance fraternity who have seen 
him in action that L. A. Cerf, Jr., is one 
of the most promising young life insur- 
ance men in this territory. He is thirty- 
one years old. 

After graduating from the Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., he entered 
Princeton University, where his course 
was interrupted at the end of his sopho- 
more year by: the World War. In May, 
1917, he went to France with a group of 
his classmates and was attached to the 
American Field Service for six months, 
during which time he drove ambulances 
and ammunition trucks. When the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
war became active, he returned to Amer- 
ica and immediately enlisted in the Navy, 
being commissioned ensign in Septem- 
ber, 1918. 

His First Sales Experience 

Like many other young men in that 
day, he was reluctant to return to col- 
lege, and secured a sales position with 
the Aluminum Co. of America. His six 
months’ experience in door-to-door sell- 
ing proved a valuable foundation for the 
life insurance work he began immedi- 
ately thereafter. His first work was the 
solicitation of brokerage business in New 
York City for the agency of the Mutual 
Benefit, for which his father was gen- 
eral agent. About 1923. Mr. Cerf was 
transferred to the uptown branch of his 
father’s agency as assistant manager. 
Later he was placed in full charge of 
this branch, and during this period the 
agency production showed a notable in- 








president of Broadway Association of 
New York; director of Constitutional 
League of America; trustee of the Police 
Club of New York; member of Commit- 
tee of Commonwealth Center for estab- 
lishing closer bond between Americans 
and foreign born in this country; direc- 
tor of Victory Hall Association; vice- 
-president. Peoples Hospital of the East 
Side, New York; president of Better 
America Lecture Service for schools and 
factories; director Kentucky Society of 
New York; three terms president of 
Brotherhood of New York; chairman 
committee of arrangements World’s 
Christian Endeavor Committee; trustee 
of Council of Federated Churches of 
America. 

Mr. Wallis was the intermediary in the 
$11,000,000 real estate deal when the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society sold 
the property at 120 Broadway to the 
duPont interests. He also helped being 
instrumental in the deal which resulted 
in the building of the McAlpin Hotel on 
Broadway. 

Born on a farm, Mr. Wallis early 
went into life insurance. He became an 
associate Bone 4 manager of the North- 
western Mutual Life in Kentucky; and 
then was the agency manager for half 
of Maryland, operating from Baltimore. 


- Later he was made general agent of the 


Home Life in this city. From there he 
went with the Fidelity Mutual. For the 
Fidelity Mutual he built up a $5,000,000 
agency. , 

While Mr. Wallis will spend more 
time in Kentucky irl‘the future than he 
has it is not believed that he will en- 
tirely cut loose from insurance in this 
city. 


crease. During the years following, his 
experience in training and educating 
agents developed a facility of expression 
which made him in demand as a speaker 
before life associations and agency 


groups throughout the eastern section 
of the country. His talks have been 
printed in the insurance journals repeat- 
edly, one lecture in particular having had 
wide publicity under the title of “The 
Little Program.” 

The problems of agency management, 


L. A. CERF, JR. 


however, were not sufficient to occupy 
all of Mr. Cerf’s time, and for some 
years he has been a million dollar per- 
sonal producer. Much of his time dur- 
ing the past few years has been devoted 
to co-operation with a number of large 
banks and trust companies in the ar- 
rangement of estates and in partnership 
and corporation protection. 

Mr. Cerf was born in St. Louis, but 
has resided in Montclair, N. J., for the 
past twenty-six years. He is a member 
of the Montclair Golf Club, Princeton 
Club of New York and St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church, Montclair, and has been 
actively identified with various civic af- 
fairs in his community. In 1920 he was 
married to Marie Tanzin Carter, daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Carter, a prominent 
Presbyterian clergyman of Brooklyn, 
N. e has been on the executive 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of New York. 





NEW MISSOURI COMMISSIONER 





Joseph B. Thompson of Sentinel Life to 
Succeed Ben Hyde as Insurance 
Official 


Joseph B. Thompson of Kansas City 
will be appointed superintendent of in- 
surance to succeed Ben C. Hyde on or 
after March 10, Governor Caulfield an- 
nounced at Jefferson City this week. The 
appointment is being delayed to avoid 
the necessity of reprinting agents and 
brokers license blanks which are being 
renewed and bear Hyde’s signature. 
Mr. Thompson was secretary to Arthur 
M. Hyde when he was governor and is 
now connected with the Sentinel Life of 
which A. M. Hyde is president. 





TOOMBS TRIAL POSTPONED 


The trial of Roy C. Toombs on in- 
dictments for grand larceny growing out 
of the alleged fraudulent issuance of 
stock certificates of the International 
Life when Toombs was its president, was 
continued to the April term of the Cir- 
cuit Court because of the absence of 
Frank R. Reed, Toombs’ chief. counsel, 
who is chairman of the Illinois House 
committee on flood control and who is 
in Florida. 
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A. B. A. Expert Answers 
Questions On Life Insurance “Grusts 


As the result of an inquiry of national 
scope as to the questions most frequently 
asked by life insurance producers con- 
cerning life insurance trusts, the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association has issued a pam- 
phlet giving the answers to the 100 most 
commonly asked questions. The questions 


were compiled and answered by Gilbert 
T. Stephenson, vice-president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., an authority on the sub- 
ject of trusts and author of “Living 
Trusts,” “Wills” and other literature on 
the subject. Following are some of the 
questions and answers: 


What special needs are served by fund- 
ed insurance trusts? 

A funded insurance trust is one in 
which the trustee is charged with the 
duty of paying the premiums, assess- 
ments, and other charges on the policies 
and in which the trustee holds properties 
that yield income sufficient for that pur- 
pose. Such a trust may serve the in- 
sured in one or more of the following 
ways: 

It may reduce the lapsation of policies 
by providing, beforehand, funds for the 
payment of premiums and charging a re- 
sponsible and well-equipped trustee with 
the duty of paying them, and making it 
legally liable for damage resulting from 
wrongful failure to pay them. 

It may encourage the carrying of ade- 
quate insurance by combining the fea- 
tures of the living trust and life insur- 
ance trust and permitting the insured 
systematically to apply the income from 
his accumulated securities to the pay- 
ment of premiums on his insurance. 

It may preserve the inviolability of 
one’s independent estate—made up of his 
securities and his insurance—by remov- 
ing the temptation to encroach upon 
one’s accumulations in case of business 
depression or unusual pressure for ready 
money. 

Is it advisable to name the wife co- 
trustee with the trust company? 

No. If the wife is the principal bene- 
ficiary of the trust, naming her co-trus- 
tee may give rise to legal complications. 
But apart from that, she has little to 
add to the administration of the trust and 
much to lose by distraction from her 
home and family duties. if the motive 
in naming her co-trustee is to make her 
familiar with the trust, the books and 
records are open to her as a beneficiary 
anyhow. If it is to give her business ex- 
perience, she will acquire that sooner and 
better by handling her own income than 
by seeing the trust company handle the 
principal. 

May an insurance trust be used ad- 
vantageously to provide for the needs of 
the family during the period of settle- 
ment of the insured’s general estate? 

Yes. There is a hiatus in provision for 
family expenses co-extensive with the 
period of settlement of the estate—one 
or two years—that cannot be uncondi- 
tionally provided for in the will of the 
insured. But through an insurance trust 
he may meet the situation ideally by di- 
recting or authorizing the trustee to meet 
the immediate needs of the family out 
of the proceeds of the insurance by mak- 
ing payments—lump sum, so much per 
month, as needed and called for—to or 
for the family during this period. The 
solvency or the liquidity of the general 
estate does not affect such a provision 
for the immediate needs of the family. 


If so, is it necessary to set up a spe- 
cial trust for this purpose? 

Not only is it not necessary, it is not 
even advisable to do so where the in- 
sured has other life insurance in trust 
for his family. If one has provided for 
the ultimate needs of his family in some 


other way than an insurance trust, he 
may in such case be justified in creating 
a special trust for its immediate needs. 
But in the typical case all the insured 
need do is incorporate in the distributive 
provisions of his insurance trust agree- 
ment a paragraph covering the needs of 
his family during the period of settle- 
ment of his general estate. 


What compensation does a trust com- 
pany receive for administering an insur- 
ance trust? 


The charges have not yet been stand- 
ardized. We offer the schedule of one 
trust company which is, perhaps, about 
the average. 

On the principal (the proceeds of the 
insurance) either 1% at the time of filing 
the first annual report after the death 
of the insured and the collection of the 
insurance or 2% at the time of filing the 
final report at the termination of the 
trust. It is at the option of the insured 
whether the commission on the principal 
is taken at the time of filing the first 
or the final report; but the experiences 
of this company are that the insured pre- 
fers the 1% at the beginning to the 2% 
at the end. 

On.-the income, 5% of the gross annual 
income up to $10,000 and 214% over $10,- 
000, taken for the year at the time of 
filing the annual report. 

In the case of a funded trust, 1% of 
the principal at its then market value at 
the time of filing the first annual report 
or 2% at the time of filing the final re- 
port. 

Suppose a funded insurance trust com- 
posed of $50.000 of securities yielding 6% 
net and $100,000 of life inswrance costing 
$3.000 a year to carry. If the insured 
elected to have the trustee tale its com- 
missions on the principal at the time of 





filing its first annual report, its compen- 
sation would be as follows: 
Principal 

1% of $50,000 (securities) taken 
at the end of first year after 
CHUNG CHOMtOE 66S cc ccc cae 
of $100,000 (proceeds of in- 
surance) taken at the end of 7 
first year after death of in- 

i SOTOR. coe cers hsigid Stakes 1,000 
Income 
5% of $9,000 (6% on $50,000 se- 
curities and $100,000 proceeds 
Of Mistivanhte) ai 3 suacss sexe 

If the trust continued 10 years before 
the death of the insured and 20 years 
after his death, the trustee would re- 
ceive an average of $400 a year for 30 
years for handling a $150,000 estate. 

Tf he elected to have the commission on 
the principal taken at the time of the 
final report, the trustee would receive 
$3,000, instead of $1,500, on the principal 
but would have to wait 30 years to get it 
and would handle a, $150,000 estate for 
that period for an average of $450 per 
year. 


What are the usual rights reserved by 
the insured in an insurance trust agree- 
ment? 

(1) To withdraw policies from the op- 
eration of the trust agreement, (2) to 
change the beneficiaries under the agree- 
ment—their respective shares and the 
plant of distribution, (3) to bring other 
policies within the operation of the 
agreement, (4) (in the case of funded 
trusts) to withdraw properties from and 
add other properties to the operation of 
the agreement, (5) to modify or amend 
the agreement, (6) to revoke the agree- 
ment entirely, (7) to exercise all his 
rights under the policies—such as loans 
on policies, right to receive dividends in 
cash. 


1% 


May the insured revoke his insurance 
trust? 

Yes, if he reserves in the trust agree- 
ment, itself, the right to revoke it. No, 
if he creates an irrevocable trust in the 





Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


1928 Record 





New Paid Life Insurance.................................. $ 238,442,986.00 
Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1928_._.......... 1,046,235,710.00 
Life Department Income.....................-....--.-...--- 33,061,101.88 
Accident Department Income............................ 2,457,844.40 
Tels Te se ae ee 35,518,946.28 
Ten Years of Progress 
New Paid Life Insurance 
Year Life Insurance in Force Assets 
1918 $ 50,745,230 $ 175,853,821 $ 23,358,594 
1923 144,690,055 © 543,799,772 52,962,137 
1928 238,442,986 1,046,235,710 115,916,952 
Sixty-Fourth Annual Statement 
Tidbiiihne 2 oh epaue saktebeinan $106,628,482 
Excess Security to Policyholders...... 9,288,470 
Assets, December 31, 1928...........00...02c..-.ceeesce- Ee 115,916,952 


Another Year of Consistent Growth 
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beginning, with this possible exception: 
If all the beneficiaries of the trust ay 
of age or if no vested interests exist, 
even an irrevocable trust so called may 


be revoked if all the beneficiaries waj 

their rights under the trust and join -* 

the request for or approve of its reyo. Comp: 

cation. (See the case of Stella vs. The 

New York Trust Company, recently & 

cided by the Appellate Division of th 

New York Supreme Court.) But as, Ab 

practical matter the rights of minors Yo k 

vested interests exist in such a large prof 

portion of insurance trusts that an irre. fmm Perso! 

vocable trust in name is usually 1n irre. to pur 

vocable trust in fact. of bot 
If the trust agreement is silent as pm tice 

revocation, is it revocable or irrevocable) MM cases 















In most states it is irrevocable if any 
rights have vested in beneficiarics. M;. 
Augustus Peabody Loring, in the lag 
edition of his “Trustee’s Handbook” (4th 
ed., p. 227), says: “Formerly it was sat 
that the court would insert a power 
revocation in every voluntary settlemen 
but such is not the law of England noy 


rower 
insura 
loan i 
at the 
pany 

comm 















and never was the law in America® This 
Which means that, if the insured intenjimmm OUS © 
to reserve the right to revoke his insupfmm drawn 
ance trust, he should so state in his tru classe: 
agreement in clear, unequivocal terme ‘Sura 
The insured is apt to overlook the ma-qmm >mith 
ter of revocation, which makes it all t guards 
more incumbent upon the trust companjgmm Dill m: 
in accepting the trust to explain to hingmmm @Ppar¢ 
the differences between a revocable anim the cl 
an irrevocable trust and to -ascertaifl The 
which he really needs and then to advise suranc 
him frankly which kind to create. Somé ificatic 
trust companies take the precaution oj Special 
including in their irrevocable trust agresjamm Under 
ments a paragraph similar in substancjm one o 
to the following: workit 

“It is hereby declared by the insure other | 
that he has been fully advised as to thé the ot 
legal effect of the execution of thigmm™ islation 
agreement and informed as to the charfmm fect in 
acter and amount of the properties anigmm than e 
of the insurance policies covered by thi In t 
agreement; and further that he has gi would 
en consideration to the question whethe cost 0} 
the trust hereby created shall be revoc vision 
ble or irrevocable; and that he here to the 
declares the same to be irrevocable aug rata c: 
that it shall stand without power in hil individ 
(the insured) at any time to revolt be dor 
change, or amend any of the provision law w 
herein contained.” Such 

Such a provision was upheld by th@ibe wi 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in thgii™ bonds 
George Van Hook Potter case report ands 
in 199 Pa. 360. which 






Is there any difference between it Justme 


investments made by a trust comply '0 mor 
and those made by an insurance cl 
pany? 

Where the trust agreement limits ! Ried 
trustee to statutory investments or wh a 
it is silent as to trust investments, 1 y 
classes of investments selected by a tr = 
tee would be substantially the same * The 
those selected by an insurance compalyg—a bond 
Where the trustee is authorized to! the em 
vest im securities other than those DUMB) .+ 5... 
scribed by statute, it would have a WS y 
choice of selection than the insuramiic.. j., 
company would have. In the answet MMB tion 31 
Question 30, we state the classes 0 cial E; 
curities trust companies usually select Hy, 1 
trust investments. One the [artbia..,’ 
American life insurance companies MM table < 
about 35% of its funds invested in mm A.A 






mortgages, about 214% in Liberty Bom 
nearly 8% in government, state, provi 
county, and municipal bonds. nearly & 
in railroad bonds, nearly 9% in ply 
utility bonds, with only $129,000 in sto? 
in a total of over a billion dollars mu 
vestments, with the explanation ! 
these stocks were “acquired through ® 
organization.” Another of the ! 
American insurance companies has 
of its funds invested in U. S. Governm 
bonds;° 8% in municipal. state, 
bonds: 24.7% in railroad bonds: 18 
in public utilitv bonds: 42.7% in m 
gage loans, and only 5% in stocks. 
another of the American insurance © 
panies has 25% of its investments i & 
ernment, state, county and citv bom 
56% in other bonds, and 18% 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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May Amend Group Law 
To End Special Acts 


LATEST A “BORROWERS’” BILL 





Companies Writing Group Would Make 
Two Classes Employes and 
All Others 





A bill is to be introduced in the New 
York Legislature which aims to permit 
f personal loan and investment companies 
to purchase group insurance on the lives 
of borrowers of money. It is the prac- 
as bie tice of such companies, especially in 
cable Me cases of salary loans, to require the bor- 
rower to take out a special policy of life 
insurance for the period for which the 
















loan is to run and to pay the premium 
at the time the loan is made. The com- 
pany usually acts as agent and gets a 
commission on the business so written. 
ene This proposed bill is similar to numer- 
‘nteniamme ous other special bills that hace been 
- ina drawn from time to time to put special 
is trum classes under the provisions of the group 
termi insurance law. Last year Governor 
e maf Smith vetoed a special bill to put prison 
all thm guards under the group law. A similar 
bill made a group of the state militia but 


ompaa : 
: apparently little advantage was taken of 


to hin} ; 

ble anlage the change. 

scertaill The companies which write group in- 

advise surance have under consideration a mod- 
Som ification of the present law to end all this 

tion dim special legislation by creating two classes 

r agre under the group provisions of the law, 


one of which would be all employes 
working under one employer and _ all 
other special classes would come under 
the other classification. No special leg- 
islation would then be necessary to ef- 
fect insurance of special groups other 
than employes. 

In this instance of borrowers the bill 
would have the effect of lessening the 
cost of the insurance to them. No pro- 
vision will be made in ‘the amendments 
to the insurance law for passing the pro 
rata cost,of the group insurance to the 


bstaneé 


individual borrower and if this were to 
be done, an amendment to the banking 
law would no doubt be required. 

Such group insurance would no doubt 
be wiitten in much the same way as 
bonds ‘are written to protect municipal 

report and state funds deposited in banks, 


which of course are subject to a read- 









cen tee 'Stment of premium charges according 
compte © Monthly average balances. 
ce com PITRE ie ogg 
BUYS PENSION BOND 

mits the A . s 
or wheft merican Chicle Co. Buys Equitable So- 
ants, tht ceety Contract; Plan Drafted By So- 
y a trie _ cial Engineering Institute 
same The American Chicle Co. has adopted 
a a bond pension plan for the benefit of 
Soe gen ie C™ployes of their Dentyne and Chic- 
. a willl iy. pete ‘cs in Long Island City, New 
nsurat Son and their plants in Chicago and 
nswet re rancisco. The plan, new in concep- 
ee - an Srvice, was drafted by the So- 
select f Y. ‘: ‘Ngiivering Institute, Inc. of New 

iden » Of which Henry E. Jackson is pres- 
nies fi ie is underwritten by the Equi- 
ES were 





, “asterson, treasurer of the chic- 
ic ipany, pointed out that the plan 
contractual, co-operative on a fifty- 
ml basis and is guaranteed by a full 
ber ras _that its aim is to make 
able a retirement income, beginning 






















a Fe Civty 
‘on th thee Sixty-five, equal at least to half 
-ough ae. ve’s average wage. The plan 
he la ong i the dein against disability as 
° 1e dis 1 
has |i tirement ace ability lasts up until re 





, When the service annuity 








begins, 
The cr 


mpany buys j : 
bonds ¢, y buys its share of pension 


‘vering past service without re- 





















_ shan . “mployes ‘to buy any, and its 
vite. % bonds covering the current ser- 
ig ing ! Present employes if they buy a 


similar ‘number. All i 
lar : new employes will 

Participate in the plan. wiggle 

/ a. = maximum annual cost of this plan 

company is estimated to be 1.7% 





of payroll during the first ten years, and 
thereafter 1.2% of payroll. 

“Among the distinguishing features of 
this new plan, two should have special 
mention,” said Mr. Masterson, “first, the 
use of a new type of pension bond, which 
yields a monthly income of one dollar 
per unit beginning at age 65 and lasting 
for life. As its share, the company dis- 
tributes from one to five bonds per year 
of service, according to an employe’s 
salary class. The use of these bonds 
simplifies the plan’s operation, makes it 
more understandable, saves bookkeeping 
expense, encourages employe participa- 
tion and enables an employe to arrange 
and adjust his own schedule from time 
to time to meet his own particular needs 
as well as to secure his annuities at a 
lower rate. 

“Another feature of the plan is that 
the future retirement income an employe 
buys not only is stated in a definite 
known amount but his instalment de- 
posits are also level for periods of five 
years. The fact that both premiums and 
benefits are flat and level prevents com- 
plication and waste in operation and is 
a mental satisfaction to employes.” 





J. S. Christy, superintendent, Balti- 
more District No. 2 of The Prudential, 
has been transferred to Albany, N. Y., 
with the same rank. 


SPEAK IN PHILADELPHIA 





President Huntington and Vice-Presi- 
dent Bulkley Address Agency There 
of F. G. Pierce 


A man should practice what he preach- 
es, and especially should a life insur- 
ance man offer himself as a living model 
for his prospects. Thus believes F. G. 
Pierce, manager of the Philadelphia 
agency of the Connecticut General. And 
he so told his agency members at the 


_sixteenth annual dinner of the agency 


when he announced that he had taken 
out group insurance to cover all the 
members of the office force and the field 
man. ‘The dinner marked the culmina- 
tion of a six-week intensive drive dur- 
ing which 552 applications for a total of 
$2,850,000 of new life business was writ- 
ten. 

Robert W. Huntington, president of 
the Connecticut. General, who was one 
of the speakers at the dinner, declared 
that the present day life underwriter 
had many things to offer the insuring 
public and that a wonderful opportunity 
confronted him. He marveled,’ he de- 
clared, how the early day life insurance 


Life Trust Questions 


(Continued from Page 4) 
road, bank and trust company, public 
utility, and industrial stocks. One of the 
large Canadian insurance companies is 
investing heavily in stocks and setting 
aside a large reserve for fluctuations. 
From the last directors’ report of this 
company we quote: “The wisdom of the 
investment policy which has been con- 
sistently followed in past years, in favor- 
ing-long term bonds and the stocks of 
outstanding and very carefully selected 
corporations, has been once more em- 
phasized.” This company carries about 
25% of its assets in bonds, 9% in pre- 
ferred and guaranteed stocks, 40% in 
other stocks, and the remaining 26% in 
= on real estate, on policies, and the 
ike. 

The investment policies of the leading 
insurance companies and of the leading 
trust companies are the same in princi- 
ple. Any differences in the investments 
selected are attributable to statutory lim- 
itations of both insurance and trust com- 
panies and to the special discretionary in- 
vestment powers in trust agreements. 











agent ever wrote any business. George 
E. Bulkley, vice-president of the com- 
pany, also spoke. 
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A *39,000 increase 
from a *36,000 
client 


The discussion brought out the advantages 
of the flexible provisions of the insurance 
trust in meeting such future developments. 
Incidentally it demonstrated the urgent 


need for more insurance protection for, 
translated into terms of income the $12,000 
already provided for each of the three 





Case No. 19—The Underwriter’s client was 
a floor member of the Stock Exchange. He 
carried $36,000 life insurance for the protec- 
tion of his three daughters, aged fifteen, 


increase. 


twelve and eight years, $12,000 for each 


daughter. He “wasn’t interested” in any 


more insurance. 


The underwriter then tried out the insur- 
ance trust approach. It was pointed out that 
the oldest daughter might be married at nine- 
teen, the second might take up an advanced 
course of study to fit her for teaching which 
would not be completed until she was twenty- 
four, and the youngest show marked musical 
ability which would call for special expendi- 


tures in its development. 


daughters, was obviously inadequate. 


As a result, the client trusteed his insur- 
ance and at the same time increased the 
principal amount to $75,000—a $39,000 





Specific instances from the day’s work show 


how life underwriters can use this trust de- 


partment to their advantage without obligation. 
A practical, constructive presentation of the 
service we offer is contained in our book, “The 
Insurance Trust as a Business Proposition.” 
You will welcome the specific information tt 
contains. A copy will be sent to any life under- 
writer on request by the Trust Department. 
National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


31 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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Should Close Partner’s 
Interest On His Death 


BUSINESS INSURANCE OBJECTIVE 





N. H. Seefurth Says Interest of Partner 
Should Be Withdrawn from Business 
At Death 





One of the principal objectives of busi- 
ness life insurance should be to effect 
the withdrawal of the insured’s interest 
in a business at his death, said Nathan- 
iel H. Seefurth of the New York agency 
of the Guardian Life, speaking last week 
before the combined meeting of the 
Philadelphia and Camden Life Under- 
writers Associations. Mr. Seefurth de- 
clared that business insurance must do 
more than simply compensate the cor- 
poration for the loss of a valuable mem- 
ber of the business—it must protect the 
estate of the deceased stockholder or 
partner as well. And this latter rea- 
son, he said, was the paramount one. 

His subject was “Business Life Insur- 
ance for Corporations and Partnerships” 
and he divided his address into two sep- 
arate parts, one discussing business in- 
surance for corporations and the other 
that for partnerships. 

He pointed out however, that the 
problems involved in business insurance 
for close corporations and partnerships 
were much the same in principle. He 
said that in the main, the same type of 
agreement may be used in both cases. 
Where they differ, he declared, was that 
in discussing corporations, “our argu- 
ment is that it is a desirable thing for 
the interest of a stockholder. to be with- 
drawn at his death. In discussing part- 


nerships, our point is not that it is a 
desirable thing, but that it is a neces- 
sary thing to withdraw the capital of a 
deceased partner.” 

In opening his talk, Mr. Seefurth 
pointed out that the estate of the de- 
ceased stockholder must always be pro- 






tected in business insurance. He start- 
ed off by saying that he supposed the 
average underwriter’s idea of business 
insurance is insurance on the life of a 
valuable member of the business as a 
compensation for the loss of services and 
skill occasioned by his death. 

He then went on to say that when 
stockholders or partners consider a plan 
for business insurance, that they are 
aiming to protect their interests in the 
business and that a life policy on a mem- 
ber of the business, payable to the busi- 
ness does not protect the estate of the 
insured nor does it protect the survivors. 
This plan, he said, affords no absolute 
protection and gives only a temporary 
benefit. And the reason is that the es- 
tate of the deceased stockholder is still 
dependent upon its interest in the cor- 
poration and the surviving stockholders 
are ‘still faced with the problem of 
being associated with strangers in the 
business. 





MADE MANAGER AT HARTFORD 


The Guardian Life has announced the 
appointment of Theodore W. Smith as 
manager of their Hartford agency, effec- 
tive February 15. Mr. Smith has been 
engaged in the business for the past nine 
years in Hartford. During the past five 
years he has been engaged in both per- 
sonal production and supervisory duties, 
qualifying him for the position to which 
he has just been appointed. 





HARRY VERNET PROMOTED 

Harry Vernet has been made assistant 
supervisor of the Ordinary actuarial de- 
partment at the home office of The Pru- 
dential. His principal duties will be in 
connection with the preparation of the 
company’s annual statement. 


HAD 40 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Meyer Harrison, after forty years’ 
service with the Penn Mutual. has re- 
signed from that company in Denver. 





Group Sickness Claims 
Increased Nearly 150% 


DURING INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 
Connecticut General Experience Shows 
Benefits to Wage Earners from 
Group Coverage 





According to Assistant Secretary 
Howard R. Hill, during the recent in- 
fluenza epidemic sickness claims under 


Connecticut General group insurance 
were nearly 150% greater in number 
than in the corresponding period last 
season. 

It is during such a period that both 
employer and employes are «most alive 
to the value of sickness and accident 
insurance, it was pointed out. There is 
no overlooking the financial loss sick- 
ness causes when a considerable num- 
ber are experiencing it. An epidemic 
like this frequently lays low several 
members of a family at once and when 
there is loss of wages as well as an extra 
expenditure for medical attendance, etc., 
in many cases it means serious distress. 

Employes are so well aware of their 
need for group accident and sickness in- 
surance that they are nearly always will- 
ing to bear the entire cost when given 
the chance to buy it at group rates. 
This is so well understood that when a 
concern plans to instal both group life 
and group accident and sickness insur- 
ance and expects employes to contribute 
to the cost, it is often arranged to have 
the employes pay for the accident-sick- 
ness contract while the management 
pays for the life insurance. 

Only about 40% as many employes are 
protected against accident and sickness 
as against death. Experience shows that 
accident-sickness insurance has a special 
appeal in those organizations where the 
pay is discontinued during absence from 
the job. 
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L. D. DREWRY DEAD 


Veteran General Agent of Mutua! Ben. 
fit at Cincinnati Was in Sea Breeze, 


Fla., When End Came 






















L. D. Drewry, general agent of th N 
Mutual Benefit at Cincinnati, one of th ia 
best known of the Mutual Benefit map. Presi 
agerial family, died at Sea Breeze, Ph. 
on February 12 at the age of sixty-eight 
Cause of death was. angina pectoris, 

He joined the Mutual Benefit in Cha. Th 
tanooga and became general agent fy Parli: 
three states. In 1897 he succeeded Rob. 
ert Simpson as general agent in Cin. Sun | 
cinnati. His territory-was the state. Hej 2 at 
built up a large business as we'l as, some 
comfortable personal fortune. of th 

FIRST TO ADVERTISE C. tL. vu. fe" 

The first insurance agent to advertiegm te 0 
that he is a Certified Life Underwriter Mim ter 0 
of the American College of Life Under HR of $4 


writing is Nelson M. Way, Canaca Life 
110 William street. He is the famoy 
Yale athlete “Pi” Way. His advertise. 
ments are appearing in the New Yor 
“Evening Post.” 


JOIN SALES RESEARCH BUREAI 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Life Insurance Sales Researd 
Bureau, has announced the election of 
five new companies to membership in the 
bureau. They are the All States Life o 
Montgomery, Ala.; Life Insurance Com 
pany of Virginia; Continental Assurance 
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Co., Chicago; North American Life of “Ty! 
Chicago, and the Occidental Life of Ra SRM ers t 
leigh. butec 
stock 

WITHDRAWS FROM N. J. to 59 

The Great Northern Life has an- Qe past 
nounced its withdrawal from New Jersey, i that 
according to announcement made by Fim recei 
R. Hotchkiss, superintendent of agents right 
The reason given is that the volume of M1” a 


business done in the state did not war “T 
rant the company continuing its ager to th 
cies. missi 

the ¢ 
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brokers in that district. 




















“Charlie” Finley 


Charles A. Finley started as our uptown supervisor January, 1927, and 
since that time has devoted his entire efforts towards giving service to the 


We attribute “Charlie’s” success to the persistent and whole-hearted 
way in which he attends to their business. In short, the long strides that 
he may be seen taking while walking along 42nd Street are the type of 
strides that he is making in the building up of his brokerage clientele. 


To the brokers located uptown who do not know “Charlie”—meet him 
—because to know “Charlie” is to insure complete cooperation and assis- 
tance in your life insurance problems. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
50 Church Street, New York 
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Sun Life of Canada 
Seeks Capital Change 


of thi WON’! AFFECT POLICYHOLDERS 





' mani President Macaulay Explains $4,000,000 


e, Pl, Authorization Restores Old 
-eight Limits 





1 Chat. There is a bill before the Canadian 
nit fol Parliamcnt to make the capital of the 
Sun Life $4,000,000 instead of $2,000,000 
as at present and because there has been 
some misunderstanding as to the purpose 
of the proposed change, President T. B. 
Macaulay in his annual address explains 
the object of the bill. The original char- 
ter of the company authorized a capital 
of $4,000,000. An amending act in 1871 
contained a somewhat ambiguous clause 
which has been interpreted by some as 
limiting the capital to $2,000,000 and it is 
to remove this ambiguity, President Ma- 
caulay said, that the amendment was 
sought. He explained further that there 
was no desire to increase the capital be- 
yond what was originally authorized. An- 
swering the possible criticism that the in- 
crease might be used to divert from pol- 
icyholders profits properly belonging to 
them, President Macaulay said: 
Voluntarily Reduced Dividends 





















p in the 
Life of 
-e Com 


surance 
Life of “The Insurance Act allows stockhold- 
: of Ra fim ers to reccive 10% of the profits distri- 


buted from the participating branch. Our 

stockholders long ago reduced their share 
Z to 5%. All our contracts for thirty years 
past have been made on the agreement 
that the participating policyholder shall 
receive 95% of those profits, and that 
agents fame tight any of our members could enforce 
in any court of law. 


lume of 
rot Wat: “The small percentage of profit allowed 
ts agen: fmm to the stockholders is their share or com- 


mission for guaranteeing and managing 
the company. 

“Under the management of the stock- 
holders the Sun Life of Canada has 
grown to huge proportions. Its agencies 


encircle the globe, and it has done much 
to make Canada known and honored 
around the world. It has become one of 
the greatest financial corporations in ex- 
istence. Its policies protect hundreds of 


thousands of homes. That its operations 
have been conducted to the great advan- 


tage of its policyholders is sufficiently 
evidenced by this report. And, as I have 
said, our policyholders may confidently 
anticipate even greater benefits in the 
uture. 

Cannot increase Stockholders’ Profits 
“The amount of profit accruing to 





shareholdc+s cannot be increased or in 
any way affected by higher capitaliza- 
tion. It is impossible that any increase 
mM capital could injure the policyholders; 
on the «ther hand, every additional 
amount paid in by the shareholders gives 
additional security. And no additional 
Capital will be issued except in return 
for actual cash, 
or another reason, however, our pol- 
have the strongest interest in 
g the bill to pass, for, should it 
ur directors have agreed to 
nd to the stockholders that their 
of profit be reduced to 4%, 
creasing the policyholders’ pro- 
0 96%, and correspondingly in- 
their individual profits. 
_think of no proper objection 
i It will injure nobody, and 
» everybody, policyholders most 
1 am sure that our policyholders 
out the land will agree with me.” 


















































































































MADE WASHINGTON MANAGER 


oie National Life of Vermont has ap- 
ome, Robert P. Withington acting 
ie ea manager of its District of Col- 

ili agency, Washington, succeeding 
Kor § tr C. Worthington, who has been 
wi en years in that position for the 
ealth >, °"d_is now forced by poor 
* seen to relinquish the responsibilities 
“ Ncy management. Mr. Withington 
oft fen home office agency supervisor 

© company. 














































































ALTNA AIDS 


PURE PROTECTION 





Do you know 


Of the Aetna’ 


-RENEWABLE TERM 


Covering lives 

From 16 to 65 

At a graduated rate 

and convertible 

Any time before 65 
PURE PROTECTION 
For a long 

PERIOD OF YEARS 
Ask for rates 


Call Triangle 7560 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


AETNA-IZE Thru GRAHAM 


General Agent 
TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
16 Court Street - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























$500,000 Insurance On 
Jersey Business Woman 


ESTATE PROTECTION POLICIES 





Will of Late President of Union Towel 
Supply Co. Contains Some Com- 
plicated Provisions 





Through Gerald A. Eubank of John- 
son & Higgins, New York City, Mrs. 
Ida Boffey Bacon, widow of the late 
president of the Union Towel Supply 
Co. of Jersey City, and who succeeded 
him as president of the corporation, has 
taken out insurance of $500,000. The in- 
surance consists of five different policies. 
The business of the Union Towel Supply 
Co., a concern having an income of about 


MRS. IDA BOFFEY BACON 


$1,000,000 a year, is conducted with 200 
workers in the plant and a field organi- 
zation of about fifty. 

The provisions of Mr. Bacon’s will be- 
queathed to Mrs. Bacon the business at 
a period ending two years following his 
death and in lieu of certain cash prove- 
sions. The estate is rather complicated, 
the business growing, and the widow 
felt that to protect her interest in the 
business and also her estate, insurance 
should be obtained, thus acting as a safe- 
guard against any emergency. 

Two paragraphs of Will 

Two paragraphs of the will follow: 

I further empower and direct my trustee to 
retain said stock, and conduct said business for 
the period of two years after my decease, and 
to collect the income therefrom, and out of the 
income therefrom, to pay over the sum of 
$18,000 per year, during said two years, to my 
wife, Ida Boffey Bacon, unless she shall sooner 
marry or die, in.either of which events said in- 
come shall cease. Said income to be declared 
as a dividend out of the current earnings or 
accumulated surplus of said company (if cur- 
rent earnings are insufficient), and paid over 
to her as income, on said trust estate. 

If, at any time during the first six months 
after my decease, my said wife may elect in 
writing to have said stock transferred to her 
by my said trustee at the end of the said two 
years; and if she so elects; then I give and 
bequeath said stock to her at the end of said 
two year period, subject to the other provisions 
herein set forth as to the payment of lega- 
cies to employes, taxes, and income. 

Mrs. Bacon comes from a newspaper 
family. Her father won distinction in 
British journalism and her brothers are 
also newspaper men. The family meet- 
ing reverses some years ago she applied 
to Edgar B. Bacon, then running a laun- 
dry in Jersey City, for a position. He 
employed her as an assistant to the 
bookkeeper. She learned stenography 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Spending Objective 
As Insurance Appeal 


ITS TIE-UP WITH THRIFT 


Es 


William J. Graham, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of Equitable Society, Tells 
of Vast Growth 


One of the major purposes of life in- 
surance is to create capital for the un- 
capitalized, said William J. Graham, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, in a recent talk over 
the radio on life insurance and thrift. 

“In order to get men and women to 
save,” Mr. Graham said, “you must pro- 
vide an appealing spending objective. 
The spending objective behind the life 
insurance policy is the strong appeal of 
the dollar put away to save somebody 
the dollar 
Every life 


from something as against 
designed to buy something. 
insurance policy at once a 
completed plan of savings for the pur- 
pose of protection. 

“The accumulations of American life 
insurance companies today reach the 
huge sum of $16,000,000, which is 50% in 


excess of the sum total of savings ac- 


represents 


counts in all the savings banks in the 
country and equal to two-thirds of all 
deposits in all national banks. 

“Insurance today,” continued Mr. Gra- 

ham, “supplies beneficiaries in the United 
States capital to the amount of $1,725,- 
000 a day, while the amounts paid living 
policyholders from matured endowments 
will average an additional $2,000,000 a 
week with another $1,000,000 a month to 
be added to old age annuitants. Large 
as these figures are, they account for 
only one-half of the moneys returned to 
policyholders, the other one-half, ap- 
proximately $725,000,000, representing 
moneys paid back as premium refunds, 
and surrender values. 

Value of a $1,000 Life Insurance Check 

Mr. Graham stated, ‘Every dollar of 
life insurance, which gives relief from 
the great fears of what otherwise might 
happen to dependents in absence of other 
support, serves a purpose second only 
to the service rendered by the actual 
payment of the claim. One thousand 
dolla:. for a life insurance claim check 
assumes the value which makes it diffi- 
cult to measure against any other $1,000 
spent during lifetime. Life insurance not 
only saves immediately the protection 
of the capital represented in the face of 
the policy to the removal of these major 
fears of life, but more than that life 
insurance protection opens a way for a 
more comfortable spending for such com- 
forts and luxuries as the income might 
reasonably provide. The great work of 
life insurance is to subtract from in- 
come moneys which can be spared for 
life insurance premiums through the fine 
sacrifice of not indispensable comforts in 
order that the workmen’s income may 
survive the vicissitudes of death and dis- 
ability, and in so doing add satisfaction 
to the premium payer. 

“The great volume of life insurance 
outstanding in America today,” said Mr. 
Graham, “will shortly reach the huge 
sum of 100 billion dollars, which is three 
times the amount in force ten years ago 
and two-thirds of all life insurance out- 
standing in the world. This endorse- 
ment by the people of America of life 
insurance indicates their recognition of 
the importance of life insurance as a 
means for achieving and maintaining 
something in the way of financial inde- 
pendence for themselves and their de- 
pendents.” 





CONSOLIDATE AGENCIES 


The Connecticut Mutual has consoli- 
dated their Worcester agency with that 
of the Boston agency which will be un- 
der the supervision of Valliant W. Ken- 
ney, general agent at Boston. 








friends of the Company everywhere. 








FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 


Long established and consistently progressive, providing perfect protection at a 
net cost which is notably low, and rendering prompt and efficient service, the 
Massachusetts Mutual stands out as an ideal company to represent. 
of square dealing are back of every one of our agents. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Half 


Many years 
They find enthusiastic 


f Insurance in Force 











A FINE RECORD 





Samuel Karsch Agency of Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Did Re- 
markably Well With 33 New 
Representatives Last Year 


The Samuel Karsch agency of the 
Equitable Assurance Society, New York 
City, a young agency, made an unusual 
record in 1928. During that year it ap- 
pointed thirty-three new representatives 
who established a new record by paying 
for a total of $4,481,851, taking third place 
with the Society in country-wide pro- 
duction for new organization. On a pro- 
rata basis, man for man, it was No. 1 in 
the country for the Society. This paid 
production was in addition to old or- 
ganization production which was close to 
$6,000,000. 


PRACTICE WHAT THEY PREACH 





Half of Audience at A. B. A. Trust Di- 
vision Has Its Life Insurance 
in Trust 
Bankers last week took a leaf from 
life underwriters’ procedure: at the mid- 
winter meeting of the trust division of 
the American Bankers’ Association at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, when 
a show of hands of those who carried 
their life insurance in trust was called 
for. About 50% of the delegates raised 
theirs to show that they had acted on 
their own advice. 
The show of hands was called for by 
H. L. Standeven, vice-president of the 
Exchange Trust Co., of Tulsa, Okla. 


FATHER AND SON 
Henry T. Hinsch and his son, Henry 
A. Hinsch, have opened a general agen- 
cy in Kansas City for the Capitol Life 
of Denver. 











his life-earning capacity. 


booklet: 


the nearest Agency of 











$33.00 a Day in High School 
$70.00 a Day in College 


Such are the wages earned by the average student who 


“carries through” with his training, in the ultimate gain to 


The cash and intangible values of higher education, and 
the part played by modern Life Insurance in making avail- 
able its benefits, are fully discussed in an attractive new 
“Why Boys (and Girls!) Leave Home.” 
copy may be had on application to the Home Office, or at 


& 
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THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 
“The Company that Guards and Serves” 
50 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Acti 
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PENNSYLVANIA INVESTMENTS 








New Bill in Legislature Requires Lif, 
Companies To Put Some Funds in 
State Securities 

















































PE 

A bill in the Pennsylvania legislature ‘ 
would require as one of the qualifiica. 3} Mean 
tions to write insurance there that life Stan 
companies invest in Pennsylvania g¢ 
curities or real estate. 

Another bill would repeal acts of Micl 
April 15, 1928, and June 29, 1923, read- B® Willov 
ing in part: the P. 

“That the net amount payable under two i 
any policy ot life insurance or under proced 
any annuity contract upon the life of any contril 
person, heretofore or hereafter made Two 
tor the benefit of or assigned to the a new 
_wife or children or dependent relative old se 
of such person, shall be exempt from all form, 
claims of the creditors of such person and M 
arising out of or based upon any ob- § with s 
ligation created after the passage of this eleven 
act, whether reserved by cr permitted Hi with a 
to such person.” form I 

ence n 

FRENCH PILOTS MUST INSURE = of 

ater t 

Compulsory Law Requires Part Contr: system 
bution Toward Cost by Pilot it avai 
and Employer The 

Under a new French law life insurance fam “fecte 
for air pilots is made compulsory. Fogg “Tticis 
private pilots one-third of the premiun jim ‘ables, 
has to be paid by the pilot and two gm 0 the 
thirds by the company employing him Claren 
An employe who is flying and gets pag 
salary of 25,000 francs or more has to be Sta j 
insured for 50,000 francs. The premium waar 
rates have not been published as yet ho | 
The premiums will go into a special fund aim "'S * 
with the Department of Aviation. For jim S'4P2! 
flyers in Government service, the pre It poss 
miums will be fixed in proportion to bs 
their rank and salary. the ta 

MICHIGAN MAY TAX PROCEEDS — 
Graduated Inheritance Levy Included in with a 

General Tax on FJ 
Estates eae 

In a bill before the Michigan legislature go. 
the object of which is to take advantage tial 
of the federal government’s 80% exemp 
tion for state inheritance taxes in lev- F 
ing the federal tax, there is incorporated im P Hes 
a clause placing a graduated tax on the - 
proceeds of life insurance. The ta ri 
ranges from 1% on $30,000 to $50,000; 10 dt 
8% on sums over $750,000. old tit 

The only exemption is that accorded al = é 
forms of property, the tax not being ef xilon 
fective in the case of a widow unless ps d 
the estate appraises at more than $30(0 oul 

ongin; 
INSURANCE MEN DINE BANKERS Led ‘ 

The general agents of old line comp je nd 
nies in Denver, Colo., had for thet an of 
guests in the Denver club, February Il lected 
trust officers of the various banks ll Besi 
the mile-high city and the problem af spend 
creating and administering life insurant tain of 
trusts was discus8ed from the viewpoilll y. will 
of the insurance men and the bankett dihe's 
J. Stanley Edwards of the Actna Life finie |} 
was chairman, while Louis H. Bag ina, 4 
Hugh McLean and J. S. Fabling wet Egypt 
the principal speakers for the insuratt Pisen 
side. Isadore Samuels, C. A. Schroede! Naple: 
and Edward A. Krueger compris¢ Azore: 
committee on arrangements. - All of Desi on 
ver’s largest banks were repres‘ nted. sendin 

tions ; 
ON CENTRAL LIFE BOARD ‘sh 

Ray Nyemaster, president of the low ACA 
Bankers’ Association and vice-presidel Th 
of Towa’s largest bank, the \ merical Pig 
Commercial Savings Bank of Davenpot icy’ fe 
has been named a director of the Can “ a, 

Life Assurance Society. Mr. Nyemast I ical 

succeeds Dr. D. W. Smouse, formerly “t i 

prominent Iowa physician but who # papers 

several years has been residing 11 gardin 

fornia. ~ life. p. 














PRODUCTION CLUB CONVENTI® 

The 1930 Production Club convent! 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa will ® 
held on July 8 and 9, 1930, at the Stal 
Hotel, Buffalo. This will be 3. tal 
meeting of the organization, presi@™ 
and agency clubs. 
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Actuarial Tables In 
Card Index Form 


A PENN MUTUAL MAN’S DEVICE 





Mean Reserve Tables Also Illinois 
Standard Prepared by M. P. Murray 
and C. E. Willows 





Michacl P. Murray and Clarence E. 
Willows of the actuarial department of 
the Penn Mutual Life have completed 
two improvements in actuarial: office 
procedure that are considered valuable 
contributions to -actuarial work. 

Two years ago Mr. Murray originated 
a new sct of mean reserve tables. The 
old sets, in loose leaf or bound book 


form, were unwieldy and not durable, 
and Mr. Murray developed a card form, 
with some seventy cards, each nine by 
eleven inches, mounted in metal trays 


with a visible index. In this improved 
form he compiled the American Experi- 
ence net 3% mean reserve tables for the 
use of the Penn Mutual. About a year 
later the Penn Mutual submitted its new 
system to the other companies and made 
it available for the use of all. 

The great saving in time and labor 
effected, as well as the very favorable 


criticism by companies using these 
tables, indicated a need for similar tables 
on the Illinois Standard basis. Arid now 
Clarence E. Willows, after eight 


months’ work, has compiled the Ameri- 
can Experience 3%% tables, Illinois 
Standard basis, and has privately pub- 
lished it for the tse of companies using 
this basis. It is printed by a photo- 
graphic process in similar form, making 
it possible to mount the set in the same 
trays used for the previous set. 

The new system, with its grouping of 
the tables and index, using unusually 
legible type, makes it possible to use the 
tables without undue eye strain, and 
with a saving of 25% of time. 


F. J. PRICE, 3RD, TAKES TO SEA 


Son of Publicity Director, The Pruden- 
tial, Takes Up Training For Mer- 
chant Marine Officer 
Frank J. Price, 3rd, has no intention 








8 of following the footsteps of his father, 


Frank J. Price, publicity director at the 
home office of The Prudential, and an 
old time newspaper man, as he sailed last 
week as one of the crew of the steamship 


Exilona of the American Export Line, 
as a deck boy. 
Young Price has for sometime had a 


longing to follow the sea and it was only 
after a careful study on the part of his 
father as to what would be the best 
steamship line for. his son to learn to be 
an officer on board of ship that he se- 
lected the American Export Line. 
Besides his duties as deck boy, he will 
spend two hours each day with the cap- 
tain of the ship in the pilot house, where 
he will study sea navigation. He will be 
gone aboiit three months and during that 
time he will visit many foreign ports, 
Including Valetta, Malta; Alexandria, 
8ypt; Joifa and Haifa; Beirut, Syria; 


raeus ind Patris, Greece; Genoa and 
yaa ‘‘aly; Barcelona, Spain; the 
zores and Algiers, Africa. He is sev- 
enteen ye 


en years old today and his father is 
romp bim a cablegram of congratula- 
tons and “ood wishes for bon voyage. 


ACACIA POLICY “SIGHT DRAFT” 


ae, Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
iy fe .C.," ig issuing a non-medical pol- 
Pi or a $1,000 limit which is described 
ei € association as requiring “no med- 
fal examination; it is incontestable from 
ate of issue; it requires no death claim 
ou ‘tis free from restrictions _re- 
life ing suicide and aviation; it is a whole 
it Age \cy paid up at age seventy-five; 
an participating; it has cash surrender 
draft oo values ; it is in itself a sight 
ife or $1,000 and the Acacia Mutual 
‘en agrees to honor this draft in full 
Pon the death of the member—no ques- 


tions ask . 
Ms asked an - 
quired” d no claim papers re 


PRUDENTIAL CHANGES 


Emil Pollack, Ass’t. Sup’t., N. Y. No. 3, 

Retires; M. Isenberg Promoted to 

Ass’t. Sup’t. Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Several changes were announced this 
week by The Prudential in their various 
districts. They include the promotion of 
Agent L. F. Wagner of Buffalo, District 
No. 3, to assistant superintendent of Dis- 
trict No. 4 in the same city. 

Assistant Superintendent Emil Pollack, 
of the New York No. 3 district, has re- 
tired. Mr. Pollack had been successful 
in the insurance business for more than 
thirty years. The vacancy created by his 
retirement has been filled by Agent Vic- 
tor Klein. For the month of January, 
Assistant Superintendent T. P. Cassidy 
and Agent L. Santarsiero, both of 
Bridgeport, Conn., led Division I in In- 
dustrial net increase secured. 

Dating from February 4, 1929, Super- 
intendent Joseph Christy, formerly of 
Baltimore No. 2, will assume charge of 
the Albany, N. Y., district and Maurice 
Isenberg has been promoted to be an 
assistant superintendent in the Glens 
Falls, N. Y., district. Assistant Superin- 
tendent John P. Kelleher, in the com- 
pany’s detached office at Columbia, Pa., 
has been promoted to the position of 





superintendent in the Baltimore No. 2 
district. Agents W. J. Doran, Los An- 
geles No. 4, and J. Eghoran, of Sacra- 
mento, have been promoted to be assis- 
tant superintendents. 





GOT 36 APPS IN JANUARY 


I. E. May, of New York, agents of the 
Security Mutual Life, led the special hon- 
or roll of the company in January with 
thirty-six applications, an average of 
nearly one and one-half per day for each 
working day of the month. Harry Z. 
Guy, agent with the G. H. Dann Co., 
Security’s general agency in the home 
office territory for the last ten years, 
celebrated completion of a decade of ser- 
vice by writing and paying for a $100,- 
000 policy, Endowment Annuity at 60, 
carrying a premium of more than $8,- 
000. The insured is a bank president. 


EQUITABLE, IOWA, PRODUCTION 

The Equitable Life of Iowa had a total 
of $5,554,657 of paid-for business during 
the month of January. 
agencies in state production honors and 
paid for $991,344 during the month. 
Other leaders in state production for the 
month were: Pennsylvania, $966,596; 
Ohio, $696,984; Illinois, $654,590, and 
Michigan, $322,000. 





Iowa led all - 





BANKERS LIFE HAS INCREASES 





Des Moines Company Reports Paid For 
Business of $140,862,000; Gains 
In All Departments 
The Bankers Life, of Des Moines, had 
a total paid for production last year in 
excess of $140,862,000, of which one-third 
was written on the lives of its policy- 
holders. The company now has total in- 
—— in force amounting to $886,956,- 


The figures of the Bankers Life’s busi- 
ness for the year, announced by Presi- 
dent Gerard S. Nollen, show increases in 
all departments. There was an increase 
in income of nearly $3,000,000 with a 
total income of $37,528,215 for the year. 
The increase in assets was more than 
$14,800,000, the total being $118,410,417. 
Another increase was more than $12,600,- 
000 inthe amount of approved securities 
on deposit with the state of Iowa, the 
total so deposited being $102,046,517. 

The Bankers Life’s. mortality experi- 
ence was favorable, being 56.5% of the 
expected. 





William H. Beers, of Beers & De Long, 
was one of the speakers at the recent 
— of the Clay Hamlin Co., Buf- 
alo. 











| JULIAN M. GERARD 
President 


C. E, ALBRIGHT 
HAROLD G. ARON 
JULIAN B. BEATY 

C. PREVOST BOYCE 
GEORGE W. CARPENTER 


Terminal Office 
30th Street and Seventh Ave. 
New York 











October 17, 1927 (Date of Organization) 
Mallee Re WOR sk ns es ges csc drnn cvo cs escenmes 
December 31, 1928. 


MARCUS DALY 


HARRY HENEMIER 


International Germanic 
Trust Company 


(Organized October 17, 1927) 
Member Federal Reserve System 


* Statement of Condition 


at the close of business December 31, 1928 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 

Cash on hand, — — — = ON 8 Ue hacks os SaaN $ 4,000,000.00 

serve Bank and other Banks an WN ek i Vaabe vests 2,000,000.00 

Ne ap glee apne isp eSB ator CAMA - gee pio ane 
Dee Cee is: COUN Ri oa Pe ee eee eae 

nicipal Bonds .......... $ 818,734.75 1 aa ee ere 160,473.79 $6,389,438.45 
Bonds and Mortgage In- So Se pee red reese: 12,636,219.64 

WOU RIOR 665500. 6:5. oie 4,179,234.09 Certified and Official 
Peters’ Roseree Bank Minch. Melee as mit eens Checks Outstanding .... 1,043,074.83 13,679,294.47 
Demand Loams ........... 529,928.67 Payabl . 9,064.94 
ye eee ee 1,609,979.92 Accrued Interest ayable.............. ,064. 
Bills Purchased, Loans and Meee EE BIICOONE 6a oe si S8 eS Se 28,180.36 

Advances: «50 08 Se 4;511,733.08 11,651,641.67 Reserve for Taxes, etc..........0cccee. 14,132.63 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 2,279,086.48 Acceptances .................++++++.-. 2,303,617.23 
Accrued Interest Receivable........... 176,592.93 Acceptances of other Banks sold with 
Vaults and Furniture and Fixtures..... 133,987.11 our Endorsement Pee re 1,219,623.44 
Cer ResOurGtS i ok i as ,682.75 Crieee Tae 2. 8 eR eek 11,447.97 

bi $23,654;799.49 $23,654,799.49 
DEPOSITS 


OFFICERS 
JAMES A. BEHA 
Chairman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
JAMES A. BEHA 
Chairman 


JULIAN M. GERARD C. H. HUSTON FREDERICK SCHALL 
LOUIS GOLD WILLIAM 0. C. KIENE WOOLSEY A. SHEPARD 
FRANK HEDLEY MAX W. STOEHR 


J. D. MAGUIRE 
KENNETH O’BRIEN 


Mam Office 
- 26 Broadway 
New York 


Banking, Trust, Compound Interest and Foreign Departments 


Correspondence Office 
No. 3A Unter den Linden, Berlin 


ROBERT F. HERRICK, JR. 


$ 4,503,338.89: 
9,377,170.79 
13,679,294.47 


ERNEST K. SATTERLEE 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 


RUDOLF PAGENSTECHER 
FRED C. PRITZLAFF 


W. E. VON MARX 
WILLIAM L. WIRBELAUER 


Madison Avenue Office 
336 Madison Avenue 
New York “ 
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~ AGAIN—ACACIA ESTABLISHES _ 
A RECORD 
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Increase in Insurance in Force_--_-___-_---_- $36,667,868.00 
Increase in Income_ -______-____---------- 1,392,255.00 
Increase in‘ Assets. _.._._..__..--.--.-.- 4,791,379.00 
Increase in Reserve_______________-____- 4,723,783.51 
New Insurance Paid For_-_______-__----- 56,393,798.00 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $300,925,984 
Summary of Annual Report as of December 31, 1928 
ASSETS: | 3 
First mortgage loans on improved real estate._...-.................. $15,223,318.81 
Pe ee ree eee Thee Tees o ee 1,911,137.41 
SOs ee ea ee ee 1,798,510.00 
€ash in banks and in office... enn ene 405,964.68 
Loans on Association’s Policies..........................2..2..2..2.2-22.----- - 5,362,666.50 
NRE TD a ine cannes cee tence 70,000.00 
Net premiums in process of collection.................................-...- 2,867,056.98 
BE I 6 aaa i Re eet 522,111.83 
Os. AOE os $28,160,766.21 
LIABILITIES: 
Policyholders’ dividends not yet due.._........._.. $461,244.81 
Reserve for taxes accrued................................ 165,000.00 
Premiums and interest paid in advance........ 166,441.59 
Mineineees: obi 155,568.63 
$948,255.03 





BALANCE TO PROTECT POLICY CONTRACTS: 


reserve requirement—American Experience 
Table of Mortality and 314% interest on all 








Policies $25,873,128.56 
UD an ec ee 1,339,382.62 
$27,212,511.18 





WATCH US GROW 7 
PROGRESS DURING THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS 


YEAR ASSETS SURPLUS. INSURANCE 
1913 $437,290 $10,803 e gear oa 
1916 $1,028,016 $42,819 $15,081,011 
1919 2,220,990 70,013 37,657,924 
1922 $6,828,345 $748,407 $122,685, 100 
1925 $15,695,944 $1,306,269 $196, 145,636 


1928 = $28,160,766 $1,339,382 $300,925,984 


Acacia’s Policyholders participate in the prosperity of their company, for it has the distinction of being the 
first and only mutual old-line company to reduce its premium rates. This gives policyholders the low initial cost 
of the stock company plus the dividend or profit-sharing advantages of this mutual old-line company. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION | 


‘WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 
HOME OFFICE: WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Why Partnerships Need 
Insurance Protection 

CONTRACT ENDED BY DEATH 

E. M. McMahon of Equitable Trust Co. 


Teils Bankers Association of Prob- 
lems of Liquidation 








A )artnership is a contractual rela- 
tionship that must be dissolved upon the 
death of any one of the members, ex- 
plained Edward M. McMahon, insurance 
trust oficer of the Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York, speaking before the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association last week at its 
meeting in New York. 

In the event of the death of a partner 
the surviving partners may face the em- 
barrassing situation of not being able 
immediately to pay off the decedent’s 
executor for the deceased partner’s in- 
terest. Then both the surviving part- 
ners and the heirs of the deceased may 
suffer a real and substantial loss; if a 
forced sale is necessary, the full value 
of the decedent’s stock will probably not 
be realized, and new interests may buy 
into the business, upsetting the policies 
of the surviving partners. 

Under a partnership liquidation trust 
plan all of the partners enter, into an 
agreement with a trust company as 
trustee, Mr. McMahon said. Under the 
terms of the agreement, each of the 
partners would agree, in the event that 
he is the first to die, to sell his inter- 
est to the survivor or survivors at a 
predetermined price covered by life in- 
surance and each of the partners would 
agree, in the event that he is the sur- 
vivor of one of them to purchase the de- 
cedent’s interest with the available in- 
surance funds. 

The trustee would act as a disinter- 
ested party as between the estate of the 
decedent and the survivor or survivors. 
The trustee’s only interest would be to 
make certain that the agreement is car- 
ried out exactly in accordance with its 
terms, thus assuring equity to all the in- 
terested parties. The services of the 
trustee are important in assuring that 
there will be complete . performance 
under this agreement. 

In order that the partners may receive 
the service to which they are entitled, 
it is necessary that there is complete 
co-operation among the life underwriter, 
the trustee and the attorney. Often- 
times it may require the efforts of all 
three of them to bring the partners to a 
point where they are willing to say that 
the agreement as drawn is satisfactory. 
The part of the agreement which usually 
is most difficult to decide upon is the 
section in connection with the valuation 
of the interests of the partners. The 
Partners themselves can oftentimes sug- 
gest a method which will be satisfactory 
in their particular line of business and 
in their own establishment. 

“You should not expect that each part- 
ner will have the same idea on the sub- 
ject of valuation to begin with, but in 
most cases the underwriter, the trustee 
or the attorney will be able to make a 
Suggestion which will be satisfactory to 
the partners,” concluded the speaker. 


AETNA LIFE PROMOTIONS 

Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies 
announce these promotions: R. W. My- 
ers, vice-president and comptroller of the 
three companies; O. R. Beckwith, coun- 
sel of the three companies; W. H. Dallas, 
assistant vice-president Aetna Life; E. J. 
Perrin, Jr., and J. K. Hooker, vice-presi- 
dent Automobile; R. E. Hail, associate 
counsel three companies; W. I. Morrow, 


assistant secretry, accident and liability 
departments. 








HUMAN INTEREST DOCUMENT 


Advertisements in the daily papers of 
the annual statement of the New York 
lle have attracted wide attention be- 
‘ase of their novelty, a remarkably in- 
teresting presentation of a life insurance 
company’s figures, and written so clearly 


at everyone can understand the vari- 
Ous items, 

















A POLICY YOU CAN SELL! 


Our Company offers complete protection. 


$5,000 — 
ALL IN ONE POLICY 


Any accidental death.......... 


Certain accidental deaths 


ee reeseseeeesesessesesereee 


$5,000 
10,000 
15,000 


Accident Benefits $50. per WEEK for fifty- two weeks 


$25. per WEEK thereafter 
JNon-cancellable) 


Disability Income, Waiver of Premiums, etc. ° 


Also $5,000 ‘‘Preferred Risk’’ Policy—high value— low premiums; age 35, $19.91 


per $1,000. 
Income—Non-Medical. 


Endowment age 85—Juveniles age 10 years and upward—Monthly 


Insures and assures your client’s future and yours 


Are you Interested in an agency? 
you all about it. 


Our Vice-President, Eugene E. Reed, will tell 
Write him direct—and directly. 


UNITED LIFE 
and ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord, New Hampshire 


EXTEND STOESSEL’S TERRITORY 


Cheshire and Sullivan Counties in New 
Hampshire, formerly included in the ter- 
ritory of the Worcester general agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual, has been 
placed under the supervision of Walter 
J. Stoessel, general agent at Springfield. 





TALKS IN NEWARK 


William J. Graham, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, spoke before the Newark 
National Safety Council on February 18. 


INQUIRE 





PHILADELPHIA KEYNOTE 
The keynote of the Tri-State Life In- 
surance Congress, to be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, March 
22, is “Today’s Life Underwriting Prob- 
lems.” 





INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


The Indianapolis Life had $23,319,000 
of issued business last year and the 
company’s insurance in force at the close 
of the year amounted to $86,027,000. The 
total assets were $9,215,382. 
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through a number of 


This same service is rendered to our agents 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENTS 


who by personal contact pave the way for a 
constantly increasing production. 


A live company with an excellent line of 
policies and low guaranteed rates backed by 
a large capital and surplus. 


THE COLUMBIAN 
NATIONAL -LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Correspondence welcomed by Agency 


PROGRESS SERIES 


Number Seven 
No doubt you have found that 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


is the best method of serving your policyholders 
and keeping them satisfied. - 











ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Department 


Connecticut General’s 
New Non-Medical Plan 

AGENTS MAY WRITE —_ $10,000 

Vice-President G. E. Bulkley Explains 


New Program Which Applies 
To Any Plan 





The Connecticut General Life recently 
inaugurated a new non-medical program 
which givesea properly qualified agent 
the opportunity to write $10,000 of life 
insurance on any plan with disability 
without medical examination between the 
ages of 15 and 45. 

In discussing the liberalized non-medi- 
cal program Vice-President C. E. Bulk- 
ley says: 

“Non-medical was first adopted in this 
country in 1924 and it is believed that 
upward of half the applications for life 
insurance are now made on the non- 
medical basis. Statistics prove that the 
small collection items represented by the 
policies of $1,000 and $2,000, often paya- 
ble quarterly, are costly to company and 
agent. This company therefore pre- 
ferred to delay any non-medical offer un- 
til it felt safe in presenting one which 
would not induce an undue soliciting in 
these smaller units. 

“The time saved in getting the pros- 
pect to the examiner and all the various 
delays incident thereto presents another 
of those opportunities to the agent, which 
have come so frequently in the rapid de- 
velopment of life insurance in the past 
few years, to enlarge his business and 
make his time count for more. 


Puts It All Up To Agent 


“Its success is in the hands of the 
agent. He must be a competent under- 
writer, absolutely frank in presenting the 
bad as well as the good features of his 
case and giving the entire picture not 
only as indicated in a carefully completed 
application, but in a full statement of 
other factors of which he may have 
knowledge, or even a suspicion, having a 
bearing on the risk. Don’t conclude on 
your own responsibility that what seems 
like some minor ailment does not indi- 
cate a major trouble and therefore de- 
cide to make no mention of it. Hereto- 
fore this decision has been passed on to 
the examiner. If your questioning brings 
out a history, for example, of rheuma- 
tism, some obscure stomach disturbance, 
recurrent tonsilitis or the like, give us 
that knowledge, investigate further, and 
write us what you find. It is our wish 
to go back with just as few additional 
inquiries as possible but that must de- 
pend on the foresight of the agent in 
forestalling them by really good under- 
writing practices; and further, by so do- 
ing, any possible suspicion on the part 
of the home office that the whole story 
is not being given us will be avoided. 
The agent who will present his cases in 
this spirit will build a reputation at the 
home office which he will find will give 
him large returns in the future. 

“The privilege and responsibility of 
writing this form of insurance will be 
extended only with the most careful se- 
lection. An agent must present an appli- 
cation for the privilege of writing non- 
medical for approval by general agent or 
manager and the agency and underwrit- 
ing departments at the home office. 

“It is well to offer a warning now that 
experience has proven that this plan, 
which should be immensely helpful, will 
not succeed if the freedom from medical 
examination is stressed in the sale rather 
than the need for life insurance coverage 
which should be the real basis of pur- 
chase. It is inevitable that a certain 
number of examinations must be re- 
quired. Don’t shut the door to this by 
your sales talk. Sell the insurance as 
usual because there is a place for it and 
merely suggest the freedom from the ex- 
amination only provided everything turns 
out to be exceptionally favorable in the 
history and present condition of the pros- 
pect. Still have a friend and a client 
sold to the insurance idea if you must go 
back and ask for an examination.” 
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Company Fails To 
Collect On Note 


POLICY DELIVERY QUESTIONED 





Odd Case Involving Note Given in Pay- 
ment of Premium; Court Held 
No Delivery Effected 





An unusual case in which the appli- 
cant for life insurance gave his note in 
payment of the premium and successfully 
fought payment of the note on the 
grounds that the policy had never been 
delivered, is cited by L. T. Parker, at- 
torney of Cincinnati, the case being Py- 
ramid Life vs. Belmont in 7 S. W. 32. 

Here it was disclosed that a person 
filed an application for an insurance pol- 
icy for $25,000 giving his note as pay- 
ment for the first premium on the pol- 
icy which specified that the insurance 
was not effective until delivery of the 
policy to the insured. 

Upon the insured’s failure to make 
payment of the note, the insurance com- 
pany instituted court proceedings to re- 
cover the sum of $1,611 and interest 
upon the note. 

The man contended that as the pol- 
icy had never been delivered to him by 
the company, the contract of insurance 
was never completed and therefore he 
was not bound to pay the note. 

The court, after carefully reviewing 
the facts of the case, held the insur- 
ance company not entitled to recover 
payment on the note, explaining the law 
on the subject, as follows: 

“It is elementary that delivery, either 
actual or constructive, of an instrument 
of writing of the character of this pol- 
icy is essential to give it legal effect, 
and the stipulation quoted from the ap- 
plication for the policy in express terms 
was that the policy should not effect 
until it should be actually delivered to 
and accepted by the applicant. .. . It is 
true that contracts of insurance may be 
made by parol, and delivery of the pol- 
icy is not essential to the completion of 
the contract in such cases, but that is 
where the minds of the insured and in- 
surer, for a valuable consideration, have 
met on all the terms of the contract, 
the contract is complete and enforceable 
even though it was intended by the par- 
ties to be evidenced by a policy which 
might not be delivered before the death 
of the party. But that is where the 
intention of the parties is to make a 
contract of insurance by parol. Here it 
is expressly stated by the parties that 
this was not to be done. Besides, the 
minds of the parties must meet before 
any valid contract can be made.” 





TO MOVE TO NEW OFFICES 


Blankenship & Son insurance agency 
who have been representing the Inter- 
Southern Life in Henry County, Ky., will 
move their headquarters to Shelbyville 
March 1. They will cover Oldham, 
Henry, Shelby, Spender, Nelson, Bullitt 
and Hardin counties. R. H. Morris will 
be in charge of the office at New Castle. 





CRAIG’S BON MOT 


Actuary J. D. Craig maintained the 
Craig tradition—his father was a notable 
wit and actuary—by opening his re- 
marks to Metropolitan managers with a 
bon mot. He said: “The good old days” 
of life insurance are right now.” 





TALK BY C. M. BISCAY 
C. M. Biscay, Western & Southern 
Life, addressed the Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Lafayette, Ind., recently on 
“The Advantages of a Life Underwriters’ 
Association.” 





WRITES OVER MILLION 


The Denver Agency of the Equitable 
Society wrote more than a million of 
business during the month of December 
in honor of President Parkinson. 





1929 AGENCY PLANS 


"THE Continental Life Insurance Company, St. Louis, Mo., is now 

making its agency plans for the New Year and has openings in key 
cities of highly productive territory for high-class Life Insurance sales- 
men—men who can produce business. 


you please: 





ST. LOUIS . . 


MYRICK ADDRESSES BANKERS 

Julian S. Myrick of Ives & Myrick, 
New York, and president of the New 
York State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, addressed the officers and person- 
nel of the Central Union Trust Co., New 
York, this week. ; 


If open for a new contract you are invited to join our successful organ- 
ization, now entering upon the biggest drive in Continental history. 


Make your arrangements now for 1929, or start to work at once, as 


Write today to the 
CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Continental Life Building 


MISSOURI 


SELLING GUARANTEED INCOME 

The Atlantic Life reports a consider- 
able number of new guaranteed retire- 
ment income contracts have been issued 
since they were first put out January 
1, showing that there is a definite de- 
mand for this type of policy. 











door closed. 


that night. 


reasons thus: 


is no delay. 


the next case. 


completed cases. 








It Reminded Him... 


of Tobey, the “he” chambermaid at College. 
The boys insisted he could get into a room, 
make the beds and get out before the spring 


The broker who was thus carried back in 
memory had submitted completed papers on 
a $150,000 case at 9:40 A.M. At 4:10 P.M. 
the same day, the policies were in his hands 

for delivery. They were paid for at dinner 


He uses the Wells & Connell Agency of 
The Provident Mutual Life and rightly 


“TI get policies through sooner. 
“I deliver them more easily because there 


“My commissions go in my bank and be- 
gin to earn interest. 


“My attention is quickly transferred to 


“I can double my income by doubling my 








“I am strong for that kind of service.” 


John Mumford 
Expediter of Brokerage 


Wells & Connell Agency 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


33 Liberty Street, N: Y. 
Phone John 3771 
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A Contract For the 
Uninsurable Prospect 

A “PERSONAL INCOME” POLICy 

A. E, Guberman of New York Agency 


of Union Central Life, Tells How 
He Uses Form 











A form of policy that can be used to 
fit into declined cases and thus save 
what would otherwise be lost, is sug. 
gested by Allan E. Guberman of the New 
York agency of the Union Central Life 
This is the “personal life income cop- 
tract.” 

The features of this contract are that 
the company will pay a life income to 
the insured after a stated age as 60 but 
in case of death before that time the 
company will be liable only for the 
amount of the premiums paid without in- 


terest. Mr. Guberman says that outside 
of the protection there are no objections 
to the policy form from the standpoint 
of the insured and he has used it effec. 
tively in rejected cases. The following 
is the general line of his talk to the re. 
jected prospect as given in the Union 
Central Life paper, “Agents’ Bulletin”: 

Mr. Prospect, the company has seen 
fit to postpone your application for your 
life insurance. Some kidney impairment, 
which you now have, according to our 
doctors, is the reason. This, however, 
can be cleared up with treatment by your 
family physician. I have thought over 
your case and I brought up for your ap- 
proval a contract which is called a per- 
sonal life income policy. Mr. Prospect, 
when we discussed the endowment policy 
we figured that the $5,000 you were to 
receive at age 59 would come in mighty 
handy for your old age. Isn’t that so? 
This contract I have here will mean an 
annual deposit of about the same amount 
as the other. It will require you to pay 
21 years instead of 20. However, at age 
60 we will give you an income of $i 
per month for the rest of your life, or if 
you prefer, $7,285 in cash and you will of 
course receive, in addition, annual divi- 
dends. Now, how does that sound to 
you, Mr. Prospect?” 5 

“Fine, but where is the catch?” 

“This is the catch, as you call it. Mr. 
Prospect. An event of your death, the 
company is obligated only for the 
amount of actual premiums you have 
paid in without interest, but, since you 
are not married and really have no de- 
pendents, that itsn’t so much of a draw- 
back. Also, Mr. Prospect, should you 
get married and decide that you need 
protection and your impairment is 
cleared up, the company will be glad to 
change this contract into a regular life 
policy and give you credit for the full 
amount of money you have paid them. 
That’s fair enough, isn’t it?” 





ADDRESSES REALTY MEN 
John E. Clayton, of the agency fore 
of Day & Cornish, Newark agents fot 
the Mutual Benefit Life, addressed th 
members of the Real Estate Board of 
Newark at their monthly mecting th 
week. His subject was, “Contacts am 
System.” Mr. Clayton told how he pte 
cures prospects; how to make the m 
of one’s acquaintances, and the benefit! 
ieee recording of time and t 
sults. 





CURTIS SUCCEEDS MERRILL 

Fred H. Curtis has succeeded Norma 
D. Merrill as general agent for the Com 
conecticut Mutual at Portland, Maint 
Mr. Merrill resigned because %, 
health, but is continuing as associat 
general agent. 








Herbert L. Salsbury, of Salsbury t 
Hill, general agents at Savannah, 
for the Atlantic life, has been eet” 
president of the Savannah Life Und 
writers’ Association. 
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“IG MILLIONS IN EQUITABLE DWELLING LOANS ARE HELPING 
T0 DEVELOP AMERICAS RESIDENTIAL COMMUNIT IES~ | 


yy x me; 





> ane ‘onda _ Se 
=) V7/¢) 5 BILLIONS OF EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
</> PROTECT OVER A MILLION INDIVIDUAL HOMES .» 






dn ee Sa as 





Gcniable 7 A 


artment> J 
: and Dusiness 
ES poate Property Loans 


Total 


$175, 000,000. $107,000,000. 













HOUSING PROBLEMS are alike 
solved to an appreciable extent rf 
‘the EQUITABLE through its RESIDENTI 
LOAN Plans. Special policies clear up 
existing mortgages, while SAFEGUARD: 
ING the Home and the Home Circle-and 
if the Breadwinner is taken, adequate . 
maintenance is automatically provided. 


[THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY || ° 
OF THE UNITED STATES ~ || 


E THOMAS 1 PARKINSON, President. 
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Discuss Stock 
Investments 
(Continued from Page 1) 


cember 31 being 12%. Some of those 
loans have run for years although they 
are carried as call loans, which provides 
for adjustment of the interest rate as 
the cali money market fluctuates. | 

Only a few weeks ago an executive of 
this company, a man of wide‘ knowledge, 
experience and distinction in life insur- 
ance, speaking before a group of invest- 
ment bankers, went on record strongly 
against investment in common stocks for 
life insurance companies. The $6,500,000 
which his company has on loan in Wall 
Street is practically exclusively on com- 
mon stock collateral, but they are stocks 
of the very highest type, mostly rail- 
roads. Taking at random one loan, the 
collateral shows 2,100 shares in seven of 
the largest railroad systems of the coun- 
try, 1,800 Standard Oil of N. J., and only 
300 shares of other industrials, these be- 
ing 100 American Tel. & Tel.; 100 Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry, and 100 Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining. This loan was drawing 
12%% on December 31 last. 


Two Opinions Sharply Divided 


Two sharply opposed opinions now 
prevail among the life companies on this 
question of investment in stocks. The 
executive referred to above whose com- 
pany is getting a high interest return on 
funds loaned on call, expressed one view- 
point by taking his stand on the Atm- 
strong committee report on stock invest- 
ment in 1905-6 which said: 

“Investments in stocks should be pro- 
hibited. They are fundamentally objec- 
tionable, as the corporation, instead of 
holding a secured obligation, acquires a 
proprietary interest in another business, 
with rights subject to all indebtedness 
which may be created in the conduct of 
it and often direct liabilities as stock- 
holders. This interest must be nourished 
and supported. Instead of being a cred- 
itor with adequate security, to which 
upon default the corporation may resort, 
it assumes the responsibilities of pro- 
prietorship and must contribute from the 
accumulations provided by the policy- 
holders in order to sustain thé enter- 
prise. If the stock holdings constitute 
a small minority the investment is at the 
mercy of administrators chosen by the 
majority stockholders. If the stock in- 
terest be a large one, it is frequently 
found advisable to increase it until a 
substantial control is effected, and -the 
insurance corporation is not only en- 
gaged in a different enterprise, but di- 
rectly undertakes its management. Such 
relations afford ready opportunities to 
conceal irregular transactions and to hide 
the malversation of funds.”* 


Calis Armstrong Law View Outgrown 


The other point of view is expressed 
by the financial executive of a company 
in the middle-west who, by way of an- 
swer, says: “For those who hark back 
to the Armstrong investigation in 1906 
and the resulting legislation, I believe it 
is sufficient to say that corporation law 
and organization were then passing 
through their formative period. Stocks 
were speculative in the sense that indus- 
try was not basically organized as now; 
the investing world did not provide a de- 
pendable market for stocks, and our 
banking laws, since corrected, provided 
no protection against money panics. 
Furthermore, today there is a finer sense 
of responsibility.” 

This same life insurance executive 
points to the many exhaustive studies 
that have been made in recent years 
demonstrating the better income and 
principal appreciation results from stocks 
as compared with bonds over long pe- 
riods and in varying economic conditions 
of the country. He quotes the foreword 
of Professor Irving Fisher of Yale in 
the book on this subject by K. S. Van 
Strum, in which the eminent statistical 
economist summarizes the findings of 
this study in the following words: 

“It seems then, that the market over- 


rates the safety of ‘safe’ securities, and 


pays too much for them; that it under- 
rates the risk of ‘risky’ securities and 
pays too little for them; that it pays 
too much for immediate and too little 
for remote returns; and, finally, that it 
mistakes the steadiness of money income 
from a bond for a steadiness of real in- 
come which it does not possess. In 
steadiness of real income, or purchasing 
power, a list of diversified common 
stocks surpasses bonds.” 


Another angle to this investment ques- 
tion was gone into last week at the ses- 
sions of the Trust Company Division of 
the American Bankers Association where 
several speakers stressed the necessity in 
handling trusts of having discretionary 
power to invest trust funds in common 
stocks because of the increasing difficulty 
of getting a satisfactory interest return 
on “legals,” or securities permitted as 
investments for savings banks and trusts 
generally. Many investment executives, 
it is pointed out, regard the future with 
serious doubt because of the swelling tide 
of funds requiring investment and the 
shrinking yield and competition of funds 
for the more attractive securities. 





J. O. Cyr has been made superinten- 
dent for The Prudential at Ottawa, Ont. 


ISSUES MONTHLY AGENTS PAPER 


Philadelphia Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion Gets Out Publication; Hold 
Joint Meeting 
One of the innovations following the 
appointment of C. S. Borton, Jr., as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is the 
publication of a monthly bulletin to be 

known as “The Broadcast.” 

The first issue of the “Broadcast,” 
which is being mailed out to members 
today, contains twelve pages and has, 
besides news of the association, a mes- 
age from the officers of the association 
and also one from Paul Clark, president 
of the national association, in which he 
congratulates the Philadelphia body on 
its decision to publish the “Broadcast.” 

The February dinner meeting of the 
Philadelphia association was held Thurs- 
day night with the Camden Association 
combining with the Philadelphia body. 
Nathaniel H. Seefurth, of the New York 
agency of the Guardian Life, spoke on 
“Business Insurance for Corporations, and 
Partnerships.” The other speaker, Ed- 
ward Hopkinson, Jr., discussed the Phil- 
adelphia transit problem. 

The next luncheon-meeting of the 
Friendly Conference of General Agents, 
Managers and Superintendents of the 
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Philadelphia Association of Life Under. 
writers will be held on February 
when Ernest W. Owen, Detroit manager 
of the Sun Life of Canada, will talk op 
“Methods That Will Stimulate Business” 


" JOINS GREENVILLE AGENCY 


W. Herman Wilson has joiiicd the 
Greenville, S. C., agency of the Volun. 
teer Life, which is under the supervision 
of General Agent John D. Gilbert. My, 
Wilson has been engaged in lifc insur. 
ance work for some time past and j 
fully qualified to cover the territory 
which has been assigned to hin. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT’S YEAR 


Company Had Paid for Business E,. 
ceeding $231,171,000; Now Has in 
Force $2,325,500,000 : 





The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark “ony 
had paid-for life insurance last year, no ae 
including revived or increased insurance MmP@2Y P 
amounting to $231,171,562. The insur. jmtrust cc 


enters 
ith tl 
sues d: 
of the 
eath, 


ance in force at the end of the year wa 
more than $2,325,500,000. 

The total admitted assets, figuring th 
company’s securities on an amortized 
basis, was in excess of $517,076,000. Th 
company’s total premium income reachd 
the sum of $76,320,000 and the incom 
from all sources was $107,668,798. 











A Record 


OF SOUND, SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS— 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY é 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1928 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 

OUI fas a is Vesa ignasean venta peccdwnae $28,729,059.45 Policy Reserves ........0..ecccececceces $117,615,814.08 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate... 49,272,860.87 Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment 
MUGEE SOMMER cee So5 Mesa pee eert girly 9,405,014.50 WOE TIME: Ss 526 bok cdaaiecee ec diue ccs 1,078,929.98 
Real Estate Sales Contracts............. 765.56 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance  1,021,144.69 
Collateral Loans ............+.seseeeees - _3,030,380.27 Dividends Left on Deposit with Company —_1,430,075.66 
Loans-to Paty boiers. 6.2. a5... cc ees 27,927,473.80 Reserved for Taxes ...............0.0008 490,734.64 
SOON. anda oh teh yeas besccuep easier sevens 660.00 Contingency Reserve for Investments... 000.00 
Presi WOten: v5 ibs ois Liisensidicenes 564,950.26 All Other Liabilities .................... 1,076,371.25 
Cash in Banks on Interest.............. 4,649,972.48 Apportioned for Policy Divi- 
Cash in Banks and Home Office not on YS Paras ies RCRD Be area 5. $1,367,369.65 P 

| SE EORTC Pe ens kage Rae ae 23. O12:53 -Capital Stock |. cose. do cc iis on 00,000.00 
Accrued Interest on Investments........ 2,607,934.46 Surplus ........... Be acai aid 3,228,391. 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums....  3,942,893.65 scaled 
All Other: Assets. os. irked ss es hese os 91 Surplus for Protection of Policyholders..  8,595,761.44 

$131,608,831.74 $131,608,831.74 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1928............ $1,195,675,940.00 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1927............ 757,369,613.00 


Assets, December 31, 1928...................... 
Assets, December 31, 1927...................... 


Oe ee a! ae Oe Gs ee ey eer ek ee a a Ce 


New Business Paid for, 1928..................... 
New Business Paid for, 1927..................... 


Missouri State Life 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 





$ 438,306,327.00 
$ 131,608,831.74 
80,262,887.84 





$ 51,345,943.90 
$ 341,919,878.00 
204,763,512.00 





Insurance Company | 
HOME OFFICE: St. Louis | 





$ 137,156,366.00 
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inde. Ways Life Insurance 
me. Trusts May Be Used 


al 
aK MEHELPS CLOSE LARGER CASES 


ICY Milton L. Woodward, of Detroit, Tells 
Colurnbus Life Underwriters of 








ed the Trust Methods 
\ olun- 
Ce There are many ways in which the life 


insur. qainsurance trust may be used effectively 
and isfmmby the agent to his own advantage, said 
‘rritory MPMilton L. Woodward, general agent for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life at De- 
troit, speaking before the recent meeting 
of the Columbus Life Underwriters As- 
ss Ex.fmmsociation at Columbus. The most com- 
‘s in mon kind of life insurance trust is what 
is known as the “unfunded,” he said. 
Here the insured, known in trust com- 
‘ar, not 
surance any parlance as the settlor, names the 
insur gamtrust company as beneficiary trustee, and 
car wagmmenters into a written trust agreement 
ith the trust company whereby he is- 
sues directions as to how the proceeds 
of the policies shall be settled at his 
(00, Thigmmdcath, as, for instance, how the income 
reachdimmirom the trust will be paid and what 
incom gmmisposition will be made of the princi- 
pal and to whom it will eventually go. 
he old and the new policies may or 
may not be deposited with the trust 
ompany. The trust agreement is drawn 
p. The insured, or settlor, pays the 
premiums and the trust company does 
ot function until the insured dies. and 
the policees become a claim. 


A Case For A Trust 


“To illustrate a situation that could 
and should be handled by a trust com- 
pany, and not by a life insurance com- 
pany, let me recite the following case,” 
said Mr. Woodward. “Suppose, for in- 
stance, Mr. Jones carries $45,000 of in- 
surance. He is a married man and has 
three children, two boys and a girl. What 
the future will reveal, no one knows. He 
magines many situations that might oc- 
cur. He desires Mrs. Jones to have the 
income from the trust payable to her 
quarterly. He wants her to have the 
privilege of having a limited amount of 
the principal in any year, when the judg- 
ment of the trustee deems a withdrawal 
necessary. He wants to give his wife 
the privilege of putting her children 
through school, and to withdraw such 
amounts as are necessary for the edu- 
Cation they are to pursue, whether it be 
a short college course, or possibly one 
of six years’ duration. Should the wife 
die, he wants the daughter to have an 
Icome for life, but with a withdrawal 
Privilege of a limited amount any time, 
if the trustee deems it a worthy one. 
His wishes are that his sons have their 
share in cash at certain ages, provided 
they show an aptitude and abilit to 
Use it judiciously, such as buying a aes 
ness or procuring a share in one run 
by another. Here wide discretionary 
Powers exist. No institution but a trust 
company could handle a situation like 
this. An agent having a client like the 
tioned, who would produce many 
cies that he would want han- 
erly, could not help suggest- 
a trust company act as the trus- 
he life insurance funds. He 
ore quickly cinch the sale, and 
sible competition if he brought 
t to the trust company or had 
ae trust company men go in to 
€ his client. 
This is an age of specialization,” con- 
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tinued Mr. Woodward, “and one’s at- 
torney, and in many cases, trust com- 
pany service, is essential to close a life 
insurance deal. Where complications or 
unforeseen contingencies that a life in- 
surance contract cannot handle are apt 
to bob up, sell your client on the ser- 
vice the trust company can give him. 
Get him before one as soon as possible. 
Force him to realize that many situa- 
tions cannot be handled except by those 
in every way qualified. Attempts to car- 
ry through by co-operation with trust 
companies, will facilitate and expedite 
your work. I might hobble before you. 
with a broken leg, but still be able to 
‘navigate.’ Someone might offer me a 
crutch, which would help some, but none 
of you could effect a full cure. I would 
need a doctor, and a good one, and I 
would get one, and so it is with life in- 
surance. Ills are everywhere. Cures can 
be effected, but not by a jack-of-all- 
trades. The future of the life insur- 
ance salesman, who is on friendly terms 
with trust companies when selling busi- 
ness insurance for liquidation purposes, 
or who enlists its services when wide 
discretionary powers should be given a 
trustee, is assured. 

“Make friends with the trust compa- 
nies and at the same time give your cli- 
ents more intelligent service. The sales- 
man of tomorrow is the one who at all 
times will be awake to the facilities of- 
fered by the trust companies for his 
progress. Indifference to the help they 
offer spells defeat in many a case, and 
makes our lot a hard one all along the 
way.” 

Making a trust company trustee of 
insurance proceeds insures the following 
privileges, said Mr. Woodward. 

Offers. policyholder absolute freedom 
as to how the proceeds will be distri- 
buted. 

Makes it easier to handle the proceeds 
of many different policies in many dif- 
ferent companies. 

Effects important tax economics. 

Brings family in close contact with 
trust officer before death, so they will 
not have to do business with total stran- 
gers. 

Guarantees intelligent handling of an 
estate, the care of interest, reinvestment, 
etc. 

Makes it possible for a dependent wo- 
man to have a relationship with a sound 
financial institution, which at all times 
is capable of giving good advice. 

Allows use’ of principal at times, sub- 
ject only to discretion of trust company. 

Avoids legal delays incurred in han- 
dling a will. 

Prevents swindlers from getting’ at 
fund. 

Offers policyholder opportunity of ap- 
pointing son as co-trustee, to be effec- 
tive when he reaches majority, thus af- 
fording him an early business training. 

“A glance at the above facts justifies 
our recommendation in many cases in 
naming a trust company as the proper 
trustee for life insurance funds, and in 
all cases as the executor of one’s general 
estate,” concluded the speaker. 


OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 

. Another branch office has been opened 
in Philadelphia by the Penn Mutual, of 
which William T. Colborn, Jr., and Hen- 
ry F. O’Reilly have been appointed man- 
agers. Mr. Colborn has been connected 
with the company for about eight years, 
four years as_ solicitor and the balance 
of the time as an organizer. Mr. O’Reil- 
ly came to Philadelphia nine years ago, 
part of which time he was a solicitor and 
supervisor for the company. 








Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 


Founded 1865 


Agents entering the business find Provident “tools” 
exceedingly effective—New Disability Feature—Acci- 
dental Death Benefit—New Retirememt Life Income 
Features—Special Class Policies—Low Premiums — 
Low Net Cost—Prompt and Friendly Home Office 
Service—National Advertising—Direct Mail— Educat- 
ional Course—Health Preservation Service — Sixty- 
three Years’ Accumulation of Policyholders’ Good Will. 


Write for Information 


L. G. McDOUALL PROMOTED 
Leslie G. McDouall was promoted to 
associate trust officer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., Newark, this week. 
The position was created by the trust 
company in recognition of Mr. Mc- 
Douall’s work of co-operation with the 
life underwriters in Newark in estab- 
lishing trust contacts with the life com- 
panies. Mr. McDouall joined the com- 
pany nineteen years ago and has been 
assistant trust officer since 1921. 





HOME LIFE ORGANIZATION 

Members of the Mellor & Allen agen- 
cy of the Home Life of New York have 
organized an association of agency mem- 
bers and elected Arthur D. Murphy, for- 
mer president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, as presi- 
dent. 





The Horatio G. Murphy agency of the 
National Life of Vermont at Minneap- 
olis is celebrating its fortieth anniver- 
sary. The agency was founded by Mr. 
Murphy’s father, Captain W. H. Murphy, 
in 1889, 





Stanley P. Marsh, of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance staff at Buffalo, 
has been nominated for director of that 
city’s advertising club. 


FORGING AHEAD 
GAINS FOR 1928 
Increase in Paid - for Business 


over 1927 . . 20.38% 


Increase in Gain in Insurance 
in Force over 1927 42.21% 


Gain in} Total} Insurance in 


7.8% 
ANOTHER BIG YEAR AHEAD 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Madison Ave. at 60th Street - 


New York, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


‘Force. 3 j 











NEW WORLD LIFE OF SPOKANE 





The New World Life of Spokane had 
at the close of the year insurance in 
force of $46,796,000 which is a gain of 
$6,000,000 over the previous year. The 
company’s assets are $8,625,000, a gain of 
$1,492,000 in two years. 








he perfect 
harmony ex- 
isting between 
Home Office 
and Field is 
one of. the 
reasons why 
Illinois Life 
men are satis- 
fied with their 
company con- 
nection. 
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ILLINOIS 


LIFE 
_ENSUBRANCE CO. 
1212 
LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO 


Raymond W. Stevens 
President 

















GUARDIAN LIFE 














Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 











17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS © —— 


INSURANCE CO. sci. 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
On the subject of 

Speaking the “cost” of life in- 
About surance the New 
Cost England Mutual Life 


in “The New Eng- 
land Pilot” says: “An Ordinary Life for 
$10,000, age 35, carried 20 years, dividends 
deducted, subjects its owner to an ag- 
gregate net cost, less cash value, of 
slightly more than one annual premium, 
or a little over 8% of the total. Note 
also that under both the Dividend Ad- 
dition and Deposit Plans, even this cost 
is wiped out, by a total surrender value 
the twentieth year considerably greater 
than the premiums paid. And remember, 
this says nothing of twenty years’ in- 
surance. Of course, this insurance is 
made possible by the interest. The 
amazing thing is that interest alone can 
do this. It’s pretty hard to deny the 
appeal of high-grade life insurance from 
any standpoint, whether it me mathe- 
matical or social!” 


s * es 


There is no part of 


Building Up a sale of more impor- 
i tance than the clos- 
Technique ing, says the Connect- 


icut Mutual Life’s pa- 
per, “Conmutopics.” You may be a life 
insurance counsellor, or an expert in the 
income insurance business, etc., but if 
you can’t close you won’t succeed. 

Most of us are weak in closing. These 
few points are forwarded for your care- 
ful study: 

(1) Don’t be afraid of a “trial” close. 
If your prospect listens attentively and 
does not ask any questions upon com- 
pletion of your picture, start to make 
out the application. That is the only 
way in many cases that you can judge 
what impression your talk has made. 

(2) Watch for signals for closing— 
such as “How much would $5,000 cost 
me?” or “I can’t be examined this week” 
or “I am leaving town for a few days” 
or similar questions. 

(3) Be willing to take a chance on a 
close. It is better to try too early and 
then repaint your picture than to wait 
too long and lose the effect of the pic- 


ture. 

(4) While it is important that you 
ask .each question carefully and get the 
information, don’t take forever to fill in 
the blank and when it is signed and you 
have a prepayment get out! Staying 
there after having closed may mean the 
creation of doubts in your prospect’s 
mind, questions, etc. 

(5) Always start by asking where he 
was born and not “What is your full 
name?” He will sign his name in full 
at the bottom anyway and you can easily 
put that in afterwards. 

(6) It is most important in the close 
to arrange a definite time for the exam- 
ination. We think it best to go with your 
prospect or take him in your car to the 
doctor’s and not depend upon him to go 
without you. Many cases are lost be- 
cause of lack of attention to this detail. 

Remember that after you do com- 
plete the application and he still refuses 
to sign that you have valuable informa- 





tion for a prospect card and a future call. 
There is no disgrace in filling out an ap- 
plication and not getting it signed. 

(8) Do you make use of the “Length- 
ened Shadows” circular illustrating first 
year claims to help in closing? We be- 
lieve it to be the best closing instru- 
ment there is. 

(9) Do you stress the chance of ill- 
ness in allowing him to postpone the 
medical examination? 

(10) Do you get it prepaid? 

(11) Don’t say “Sign here” but “Write 
your name next to mine” 

(12) Be business-like. We don’t be- 
lieve it pays to stay and discuss other 
matters after the close. Thank him or 
congratulate him and go. 


* * * 


George F. Loft- 
house, general agent 
of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life at Detroit, 
besides building one 
of the best producing agencies of the 
company also has a very interesting 
method which he uses in producing this 
business. His one great hobby is that 
of developing the insurance coverage of 
his present policyholders. He has dis- 
covered that it pays and pays big. For 
example, one year-he kept track and 72% 
of his business was on the lives of old 

olicyholders, 20% from leads suggested 
be old policyholders, and only 8% from 
others. His agency as a whole does 35% 
of its business on the lives of old policy- 
holders. 


He has found another advantage also: 


Policyholders 
Chief Source 
of Business 





Palent , DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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Gertrd S. Nollen, President 


Established 1879 


Gains in Millions of Dollars Mark 
Bankers Life Company’s Best Year 








—— 


Des Moines, Iowa 














1928 Gains 
Gain in Income, nearly................. $ 3,000,000 
Gain in Assets, over................... $ 14,800,000 
Gain in Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
in Force, over ...... ith: pees nee es $ 52,000,000 
1928 Totals 
Total Income, over .................... $ 37,500,000 
; We Mate eee oa so OR $118,400,000 
Total Life Insurance in Force, over...... $886,000,000 
1928 Business 
Total Life Insurance Paid-For, over... ... $140,000,000 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
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PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
ON ALL FORMS 


First year dividends (con- 
tingent on payment of second 
year premium.) 


Low Net Cost 
For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mer. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Seckman SO58—668] 





seme 





the fact that old policyholders are a won- 
derfully fine source of good agents. A 
list of the Detroit agents will show that 
it is made up almost entirely of former 
policyholders. Mr. Lofthouse gets so well 
acquainted with his clients that making 
them agents is a natural sequence. 

This method eliminates the need for 
much cold turkey work—in fact, he says 
that personally he has never found it 
necessary: he has always had an intro- 
duction and he is able to make every in- 
terview a prepared canvass. 





The Columbian National 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents can offer the best in 


LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE 
Columbian National Policies make selling easier. 
Policies backed by one of the very y strengeet companies » the country, having ample 


Exceptional rg? mg 


character and ability. 
Agency Depariment, 77 





PERSONAL PRODUCTION LEADER 

R. W. Campbell of the Rice Ageney, 
Equitable Life, Iowa, Harrisburg, led in 
personal production during January wih 
a paid-for production of $300,000 for th 
month. The premium from this bus 
ness fulfilled the premium qualification 
for President’s Club membership, the 
highest production club of the company, 
provided he completes the other require 
ments. The agency had a paid-for pr 
duction of $440,950. 


Life Insurance Company 


is offered to salesmen o 
ommunicate at once wit 
Franklin Street, Boston. 








“In This Way 
A 


success by the good it 
size. 


degree of its service. 
its service broadens. 





It welcomes as field representatives those who know that 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—~that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President _ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 


Through eighty-six yedrs THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- - 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
In such a way it is measuring now 4s 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantial 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members. are embraced in its present service. 


We Measure” 


performs rather than by great 








New York, N. Y: 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


Manager of Agencie® 
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Eighty -fourth Annual Statement 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY .. President 





51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


A Purely Mutual Company New Home Office Building on site of famous 

Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York old Medison Square Garden. Sixty-five per 
F ded in 1845 cent of the space occupied by the Company 

oun in immediately. The balance is being rented. 








1928 A PROSPEROUS YEAR 





New insurance paid forin 1928 . . . . . . Over $909,000,000 


Insurance owned by een on Decem- 
Eee fey hed, nite te ee Over $6,781,.000,000 
Number of policies owned by them ... . } 2 3 527 ° 327 








1928 PAYMENTS to POLICY-HOLDERS and BENEFICIARIES 


Paid to living policy-holders . . . . . . . Over -$101.200,000 
Paid to Beneficiaries in Death Claims . . . . Over $55,200,000 


Dividends (included above) . . . . . . Over $58,600,000 


Paid to and on account of policy-holders and ids 


ficiaries since organization . . . . . Over $2,796,000,000 








SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1928 





Appa of the Company’s obligations (liabilities) and the funds held to meet them, showing 
a surplus or general on fund of 


$1 19,858,720.80 





ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Real Estate owned and First Mort- 


Reserve—ample with future pre- 
gage Loans on Farms, Homes miums and Interest to pay all 
and: Business Property $564,502,256.85 insurance and annuity obliga- 
Bonds of the United States, Other tions as they become due $1,340,100,132.87 
ee peiks Gain, Te. Dividends payable to Policyhold- 
roads, etc. 641,944,719.68 a 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks. 31,238,610.00 7,973,047.98 
Policy Loans, Cash and Other 








iabiliti 1,415,221,626.85 
; 297,394,761.12 : : "119,858,720.80 
Total Funds for Policy- 


holders’ Protection. . $1,535,080,347.65 $1,535,080,347.6 
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Sees 100 Billions as 1929 
Life Insurance in Force 


In the special financial division of the 
New York Evening Post, published re- 
cently, W. A. Berridge, economist of the 
Metropolitan Life, declared that some 
time during 1929 the life insurance busi- 
ness should pass the epochal figure of 
one hundred billions of life insurance in 
force. His article in part follows: 

Some time during 1929 the life insur- 
ance business should pass the epochal 
figure of one hundred billion dollars of 
lite insurance in force. 

The year 1928 has witnessed a phe- 
nomenal record in the placement of life 
insurance in its several forms. When the 
figures are all in hand, it is not unlike- 
ly that the total new business issued will 
approximate fifteen billion dollars. The 
member companies of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, which consti- 
tute about 82% of the business in the 
United States, are estimated to have 
placed about twelve billions, divided 
among the three leading types as fol- 
lows: Industrial, $2,700,000,000; ordinary, 
$8,000,000,000; group, $1,400,000,000—all 
of which figures are, however, subject to 
revision. 

Responds to Trade 


This excellent showing is due to two 
factors, one of which is the favorable 
position of 1928 in the tide of business 
conditions, after the weakening in busi- 
ness cycle conditions during 1927. In its 
response to the ebb and flow of funda- 
mental economic conditions, the volume 
of life insurance marketed shows a strong 
family resemblance to that of other con- 
sumers’ goods and ‘services. In general, 
nearly every upswing in the cycle of gen- 
eral economic conditions not only in- 
creases the amount of business written, 
revived or increased, but also reduces 
policy loans and lapses. 

The favorable effect of 1928 business 
conditions on issue in-all three major 
divisions of the business is graphically 
shown in the accompanying chart. Equal- 
ly manifest is the opposite effect of the 
minor recessions in general conditions 
during 1927 and 1924, and the severe de- 
pression of 1921. 


Much to Be Done 

But in addition to these cycle influ- 
ences an especially powerful long-time 
or “secular” growth is evident in the 
same chart. As a matter of fact, such a 
growth has characterized the life insur- 
ance business throughout the past gen- 
eration—being somewhat accelerated 
since the war. That lusty infant in the 
life insurance family—namely group in- 
surance—has grown at a phenomenal 
rate, having already between seven and 
one-half and eight and one-half billion 
dollars in force; but the two other de- 
partments have also gained growth at an 
exceedingly healthy rate. The causes of 
this strong and sustained growth are, of 
course, partly managerial, partly econom- 
ic, in character. Long-time growths in 
population, in price level, in the earning 
power of gainfully occupied persons, all 
reflect themselves in the fact that 1928 
closes with about ninety-five billions in 
force. 

Yet there is still much to be done be- 
fore human life values in the nation’s 
assets will be properly underwritten. 
Even now only about 21%4% of the na- 
tional incomes goes (in the form of life 
insurance premiums) toward the conser- 


vation of future income earning capacity 
of the population. These and other eco- 
nomic considerations justify a thoroughly 
optimistic attitude toward the future of 
life insurance in the United States and 
Canada. 





DEBIT MAN HAS GOOD RECORD 





Metropolitan Agent in Greenwich Vil- 
lage District Wrote App A Day 
for 115 Consecutive Days 
Edward B. Barsamian, an agent for 
the Metropolitan Life whose debit lies 
in the Greenwich district of New York, 
has a remarkable record both as regards 
low arrears and the production of indus- 

trial and ordinary. 

For 315 consecutive days during his 
first year on the debit this agent turned 
in one or more applications. This in- 
cluded Sundays. While there are a 
number of agents who average an ap- 
plication a day over comparatively long 
periods, Barsamian’s record is different 


‘for it is not based upon averages. It 


is based on the daily production of a 
minimum of one policy or as many more 
as the day brings forth. : 

Most of the insurance that Barsamian 
writes is industrial. Of all the indus- 
trial business he wrote in the first 316 
days on his debit the amount of lapsed 
premiums was exactly twenty-five cents. 
This was a single case in which the head 
of the family had lost his job and was 
without employment only a few weeks 
after the insurance went into effect. In 
addition to this, there has been no rec- 
ord of a lapse yet recorded on any of 
the ordinary business and all of the nine 
accident and health policies he has writ- 
ten are still in force. His record in Or- 
dinary during these 316 days was $115,- 
000. This represents a lot of hard work 
and a real effort to give genuine insur- 
ance service. 


LATE LIFE NEWS 
M. L. Hoffman, Cleveland, succeeds E. 
M. Ensign with National Association as 
announced rumored by this paper last 
week. Fred W. Potter, former superin- 
tendent of insurance of Illinois, is dead. 


JOHN WAY DIES 
John Way, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual Life, died early Wednesday 
morning. 























New Insurance. . 
Increase over 1927 . . 
Insurance in Force. $1,113,814,563 
An Increase of . . . 

Representing over 63% of the New Business 


New England Mutual Life Insurance (Co, 


BUSINESS OF 1923 


- $143,573,589 
- 6,083,386 


- 90,547,161 


BOSTON, MASS. 








OPTIMISTIC ABOUT HOOVER 





Henry Abel’s Statement to Field Con- 
ference of Franklin Life Looks for 
Safe, Conservative Administration 

Henry Abels, vice-president of the 
Franklin Life, in a talk before the gen- 
eral agents’ conference of that company, 
said: 

Considering the fact that a large part 
of our business is produced in agricul- 
tural areas, I feel well satisfied with the 
progress made by the company during 
the year just closed. And I may say, 
parenthetically, that whatever our nor- 
mal political leanings may be, I am sure 
we will agree that we can all look for- 
ward to a safe, conservative business ad- 
ministration under the direction of the 
President-elect.” 


The Franklin’s admitted assets are 
$26,393,704. 





NO EXTRA PREMIUM CHARGE 
Passenger flights have been included 


under life insurance policies before, but: 


now two Dutch accident insurance com- 
panies. are including the risk of passen- 
ger flights on recognized air lines 
throughout Europe, except Russia and 
the Balkans, without extra premium 
charge. The competition, no doubt, will 
have to follow suit. 





APPOINTMENTS IN BINGHAMTON 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
of Binghamton, N. Y., announces the 
following appointments: Miss Georgia 
Nelson, former assistant superintendent 
of claims, to be superintendent of claims, 
succeeding H. J. McCormick, who has 
retired; I. Swig as general agent in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Hatcheck & Millner as 
general agents in New York City. 


IN LARGER OFFICES 


The Sun Life Assurance of Canad 
have leased a suite of offices in the 
Military Park Building, Newark, which 
will be in charge of Ernest C. Hoy, a 
former flier in the Canadian service 
during the World War, and C. Nelson 
Gray. 





J. H. HARRISON RESIGNS 
Joseph H. Harrison, who established 
the first Penn Mutual office in Colo 
rado forty-seven years ago, has resigned, 
He expressed a desire to be relieved of 
general agency responsibility. 





Jersey Business Woman 


(Continued from Page 7) 


and typewriting and gave up social rec 
reations in order to give all her energies 
to her position. A short time aiter she 
went with the laundry Mr. Bacon start- 
ed the Union Towel Supply Co., which 
now has 15,000 clients. Almost from the 
start she managed that end of the bus- 
ness and was its operating head whe 
she married Mr. Bacon. She became sec: 
retary of the company; then secretary 
and assistant treasurer; then vice-presi- 
dent. In the meantime she and Mr. 
Bacon were married. Upon his death 
last year she succeeded him as president. 
Among the clients are the Hudson Ter- 
minal building, Fifth Avenue _ building, 


Graybar building, Postum _ building, 
Architects building and 80 Maiden Lane 
building. 


In her own business field Mrs. Bacon 
is a leader and authority, serving on the 
executive council of the Towel Supply 
Association of Greater New York. Re: 
cently she was elected a director of the 
Bank of Lafayette, Jersey City. 

















happimess of its representatives. 


Ask ony Berkshire Agent” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JReerparabed 
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1851 BERKSHIRE,LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 1929 


In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its oficial family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 












1851 
FRED. H. RHODES, President 
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George T. Smith, 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President : 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of America 
Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


A strong and progressive Company, affording agents unusual money-making 
opportunities through a wide variety of Industrial and Ordinary policies adap‘e4 
to the insurance needs of the whole family. 


OFFICERS 
E. J. Heppenheimer, President 


Office—Jersey City, N. J. 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Montpelier, Vermont 


Condensed Statement at the Close of Business, December 31, 1928 





Bonds and mortgages (at par) ; : : ; : ‘ : ‘ : ; : ‘ ; .  $93,733,998.07 
Loans to policyholders secured by policy values F , - ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i .  19,279,219.01 
Premiums to complete policy years (for which full year’s reserves are included as liabilities) 2,937,358.63 
Earned interest since the last interest payments : ‘ : : ; ; ' 2,652,689.30 
Real Estate (including the properties occupied by the iieminis ; Batak, , 3,378,185.37 
Cash on hand and on deposit ‘ , ; ; ‘ F ; ‘ ‘ , 639,113.31 
Net balance due from collecting agents . ' , ; P ; : ‘ : ; ; 2,441.47 
$122,623,005.16 

NET ASSETS (Deducting non-admitted assets---$7,649.05) ; , . $122,615,356.11 


These assets fully cover (a) all Reserves required by law (b) all known and accrued Liabilities (c) all Regular 
Dividends payable in 1929 (d) Extra Dividends to policyholders amounting to over $850,000 (e) Taxes not yet 
due (f) Policy Claims estimated to exist but not yet reported. _ : ; ; ' .  115,848,591.06 





Leaving a surplus (PAR BASIS) as an additional guaranty to meet all contingencies . $ 6,766,765.05 
(The surplus showing would be increased to $7,038,315.05 if the Company valued its haniies at sedi chin 


RECORD FOR 78 YEARS OF SERVICE 


This Statement Indicates the eee Strength 








Assets now held (belonging to policyholders) . : P ; : : . $122,615,356.11 
Payments made to policyholders and their beneficiaries since organization in 1850 ; ; , : . 210,193,791.15 
AGGREGATE . . $332,809,147.26 

All premium and annuity payments received by the Company from policyholders : ; .  304,644,713.26 
Excess paid to policyholders or placed to their credit ; pat . $ 28,164,434.00 


NATIONAL’S RECORD IN 1928 





Paid continuing members in dividends, annuity and fiduciary payments. ; : . $ 5,013,240.59 
Paid beneficiaries because of the death or disability of 1219 members . Sew Ta? ‘ : 4,727,477.72 
Paid retiring members whose insurance was matured or retired , , 3,301,834.74 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS OR THEIR BENEFICIARIES in 1928 . . $13,042,553.05 
New insurance written and paid for in 1928 . $ 75,187,577.00 
Total insurance in force, December 31, 1928 . 565,606,406.00 
Directors 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President HARRY M. CUTLER, Vice-President OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 
WILLIAM W. STICKNEY, Lawyer FRANK C. PARTRIDGE, President Vermont Marble JOHN M. THOMAS, President Rutgers University 
CHARLES 'P. SMITH, President Burlington Sévings Company ‘ ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, Member of Congress 
Bank HENRY RUSSELL PLATT, Lawyer, Chicago EDWIN B. HAMLIN, Ohio and Indiana Agent 
CHARLES W. GAMMONS, Massachusetts Agent ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M.D., Medical Director 


J. GRAY ESTEY, President Estey Organ Company 
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A Million Dollars a Day 


VERY business day in 1928, the 26 million 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, who are its sole owners, 
added a million dollars to the great reserve fund 
needed for their protection against the hazards 


of life and business — 
present and future. 


* * e 


Happily, more and more 
persons have a new un- 
derstanding of what life 
insurance promises, what 
it can do and what it does 
do. They are learning 
that it does many different 
things equally well. 


While the original pur- 
pose—to take care of the 
bread-winner’s depend- 
ents in event of untimely 
death—has never been 


lost sight of, today life insurance is largely 
and directly concerned with the business of 


living. 


cause of accident or sickness. 











FINANCIAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS 
For Year Ending 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 





PR os seas eseckieees ees cnasesuas $2,695,475,965.64 
Liabilities: 
Statutory Reserve .........cceeee. $2,346,775,847.00 
Dividends to Policyholders pay- 
NG BOP ai ds 6 SSeS selves 77,138,725.33 
All other liabilities .............. 111,485,393.38 
Unassigned Funds .............25 160,075,999.93 
$2,695,475,965.64 
Increase in Assets during 1928............. $306,828,329.32 
RUNG EROS, 6550655 S comin dos cias caubes 743,412,385.21 
CcGih Ge GROONNE; TOES «oo ie isc ie bais Hos csin's oe 92,343, 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued: 
Increased and Revived in 1928........... , See 


Total Bonuses and Dividends to Policy 


holders from 1897 to and including 1929. 448,523,599.20 
Life Insurance Outstanding 

Ordinnty Tasurdn0e acc oc5c ccie cy snoes duchan $7,825,652,878.00 
Industrial Insurance (premiums payable 

Weelly OF MONLY) -.56... occ ce boa ceeess 6,297,013,786.00 

ee OS SPENT TOL TELE EP EOE OO 2,249,289,338.00 

Total Insurance Outstanding............... 16,371,956,002.00 

Number of Policies in Force...........++0+ 42,329,281 


(Including 1,304,569 Group Certificates) 











NE form of life insurance provides edu- 
cation for children at the very time when 
their education costs more 
kind of policy tides over enforced idleness be- 


Another 


Another form 
of policy, paid for in regu- 
lar installments is a sound 
financial investment, as 
well as a_ protection. 


Employers and Employ- 
ees join together in buy- 
ing another kind of insu- 
rance which provides 
leisure and freedom from 
financial worry in later 
years. 


Business men build need- 
ed credit for business with 
life insurance policies. . . 
Final payments on homes 
are made certain by insur- 
ance. 


About one person in every five in the United 
States and Canada shared in the Metropolitan’s 


greatest year of service. 








Total expenditures for Health and Welfare Work among mite esata in 1928 . $5,953,211.12 
Trained nursing care for sick Policyholders in 1928 , 
Health pamphlets distributed free in 1928 


3,771,939 visits 


. 48,232,101 copies 











“HALEY FISKE, President 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is a mutual organization. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER. Vice-President 


It has 


no stock and no stockholders. Its wealth is owned solely by its policyholders. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Biggest in the, World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year | 
“‘Not best because the biggest, but biggest because the best’’ 
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- NEW YORK | 
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Use Of Guaranteed 


Addition Contract 


ACTUARY R. M. WEBB EXPLAINS 





Kansas City Life Features Policy With 
Guaranteed Additions; How It 
Figures Out 





A guaranteed addition policy is being 
stressed by the field organization of the 
Kansas City Life and R. M. Webb, act- 
nary of the company, explains in the 
following article summarized from the 
company paper “Monthly Messenger,” 
the features of the form. Illustrating the 
policy Mr. Webb took the case of a man 
aged 37, premium $40 per thousand, easy 
to carry in the mind, and a policy of 
$10,000. In the first place the policy 
covers two distinct periods in the hold- 
er’s life: the first twenty years and then 
the period after the first twenty years. 
It is better to take the latter part first, 
because it takes less time and the bene- 
fits without cost are so plain. 

After having paid his premiums for 
twenty years he has a paid-up policy for 
$14,640 with no question as to his health, 
his occupation, his residence, his habits 
or in fact anything; if he is living he is 
insured for $14,640. en besides, his 
policy for $14,640 has a paid-up cash 
value, an asset value of $8,640 and on this 
he will draw, in twelve months, a divi- 
dend of $130 and every year he will draw 
a dividend, a regularly increasing divi- 
dend, so that after ten years of paid-up 
insurance his dividend will ‘be $150, an 
aggregate dividend for ten years of 
$1400. Every year thereafter will be 
better. 

At that same date his asset value will 
be $10,000. Every year thereafter both 
his cash dividend and his asset value 
will increase at a still greater rate, so 
that the benefits for the second period of 
his contract are altogether too good not 


to be grasped at once by the purchaser. 


What Schedule Shows 


Going then to the period of the first 
twenty years, and during that time the 
purchaser is doing two things. It is im- 
portant that he sees this; first, he is 
assuring himself of the paid-up benefits 
already described, and second, he is pay- 
Ing for his $10,000 protection during the 
time he is so occupied. 

This temporary protection is insurance 
of the same nature, precisely, as any 
other insurance, not life insurance, but is 
the same as fire, accident, motor car, 
hail, plate glass or burglary insurance. 

at is to say, he pays the cost of cov- 
erage with no return, he insures his car 
from year to year for ten years or twenty 
years, has during that period no claim 
against his company, does he then get a 
rebate or a cash value or a bonus? No. 

S$ consideration is of the greatest im- 
portance. The regular cover costs him 
a his $10,000 protection $130 a year, 
faving an investment of the difference 
fo his $400 premium of $270 per annum 
or twenty years. At this point a sched- 
tle is made as follows: - 
Annual Premium ............+:- $ 400.00 


ost of twenty years cover dur- 

ing investment period ........ 130.00 
Annual Investment ..........++- $ 270.00 
Otal Premiums Paid........... $5,400.00 

sh Asset at the end of invest- 

Beet. DETION Ss gay sueie Keakees 8,640.00 


What ; $3,240.00 
f at interest does this represent? At 
ae Sight it seems that his $5,400 has 
bs ag him $3,240 in twenty years. But 
= ay this is not so. His investment 
ae € twenty years is only his first in- 
aament of $270 and he has had $5,400 
“ag for only one year. So that he 
“od a either one-half, that is, $2,700 
mm ed for the whole period or ten 
$3240 ; So that his $5, earned ‘him 

in ten years or $324 per annum, 


Which is Precisely 6%. 
As of precise arithmetic this 


a4 matter 


cAn JGnterview “Which Lasted 


From 11 o'clock “Until 5 o’clock 


A. L. Bartlett of the Springfield 
(Mass.) agency of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral recently had a case of more than 
ordinary interest which, starting with 
term insurance, led on to conversion to 
a Twenty Payment. The final argument 
for conversion lasted six hours. Here is 
the story as told by Mr. Bartlett: 

“About two years ago I solicited a local 
business man for life insurance who had 
a friend in the business. This friend had 
sold him $5,000 Five Year Term Insur- 
ance two years previous and has never 
been able to get him to convert same. 
I learned that my prospect has in addi- 
tion $3,000 life insurance on a permanent 
basis, making a total of $8,000. 

“I knew that he was married, 37 years 
old, had no children, an income of at 
least $6,000 a year, in good health and 
O. K. as a moral risk; therefore, a real 
prospect and not a suspect. 

No Investment A 

“In my interview I found life insur- 
ance had no appeal to him as an invest- 
ment, as he was fond of gambling and 
thought his judgment was just as good 
or better than the financial men of an 
insurance company, consequently he 





is an understatement, explains Mr. Webb, 
for at no time except the last year was 
there an investment of $5,400, and more- 
over during the long period of twenty to 
eleven years the actual investment was 
from $270 to $3,000 without going into 
the niceties of the actual interest calcu- 
lations, the simple assumption made 
above, entirely in the favor of the pur- 
chaser is better because easily compre- 
hended. 


could make more money by purchasing 
stocks and bonds than paying it to a life 
insurance company. I had to appeal en- 
tirely to his selfish interests, so I of- 
fered our Life Income contract at 65 
to protect his earning power and pro- 
vide for his old age. He seemed inter- 
ested in this contract, but I could not 
get his decision, for he wanted more 
time to think it over. 

“I made a number of back calls, but 
he always had the same alibi—that he 
could not make up his mind on the best 
plan for his needs. I finally said: ‘All 
right; you can have seven years to make 
up your mind on the plan, but your wife 
cannot afford to take the gamble while 
you are making up your mind, nor can 
your health be guaranteed even for one 
week in advance, so take our Ten Year 
Term contract for $10,000 today and let 
the details come later.’ He agreed, so I 
wrote the application, got a binding 
check, called the doctor and had him ex- 
amined at his office the next day. 

“Now I realized that it was dangerous 
to let him carry this Term Insurance 
very long, for just as soon as his friend 
heard of it he would immediately try to 
get his own Term converted. My appre- 
hensions were soon realized, for I learned 
through a friend that the other agent 
was not only trying to get his own Term 
converted, but was siggesting that he 
take all the insurance with him includ- 
ing my Term contract. While this is 
not an honorable procedure among high 
grade agents, it is perfectly legal and 
often happens when writing Term Insur- 
ance. 

“T lost no time in seeing my client and 
asked him if what I had heard was true, 
but he was non-committal, so I proceed- 
ed on the basis that it was. I asked him 











Founded: 1867 





“MAKING GOOD 


OR sixty-one years the Equitable 
Life of Iowa has been making good. 


During this period this company has 
been built to greatness through the policy 
of giving the best in life insurance to its policyholders 
and the utmost in cooperation to its field force. 
representing the Equitable Lifé of Iowa enjoy the ad- 
vantage of friendly cooperation from satisfied policyholders 
and unusual sales assistance from the Home Office. 


The Equitable Life of Iowa is a good company to buy 
from and a good company to represent. 





Agents 


Home Office: Des Moines 

















if he conducted his own business on this 
principle and if he had rendered satis- 
factory service to his customers and tak- 
en a special interest in their welfare, 
would they be quick to go elsewhere sim- 
ply because somebody wanted the busi- 
ness. 
Started Conversion Argument 

“I then decided it was time to convert 
my policy, stating that it was going to 
cost him more money for further delay, 
as he had an age change about due. He 
was saving nothing for his old age in 
Term Insurance and only postponing the 
inevitable. 

“This interview started at 11 o’clock in 
the morning and at 12 o’clock I invited 
him to lunch and kept stressing the ad- 
vantages of making the change during 
the luncheon. We returned to his office 
at one o’clock and again discussed the 
different plans of insurance, mainly, be- 
cause he thought that some plans were 
more of a bargain than others. I finally 
convinced him that in buying insurance, 
the same as any other product, you got 
just what you paid for and no more. The 
plan was the all important thing, select- 
ing a policy best suited to his needs. 

“We at last decided on a Twenty Pay 
Life for $10,000, and I received his check 
for the annual premium amounting to 
$330.30. This was at 5 o’clock, but I felt 
well repaid for my time. 

“Tt has been a year now and his friend 
still has him as a Term policyholder.” 


GOOD WEEKLY PREM. RECORD 








Prudential Agent at Piitsburgh No. 1 
Office Has Reduced Arrears and 
Increased Advance Payments 


Agent Anthony Mastromanaco, an 
agent in the Pittsburgh No. 1 office of 
The Prudential, has made an excellent 
record, Although he has only been with 
the company about nine months, the rec- 
ords show him to be the leading indus- 
trial agent in Division “E,” a ppsition 
which he has held for many weeks. He 
has averaged an industrial policy issue 
of 8.1 a week and has also qualified for 
a bronze merit button. Since his as- 
signment to the debit he has reduced ar- 
rears and increased advance payments by 
considerable amounts. Mastromanaco is 
a young man and is highly enthusiastic 
about the insurance business. 

William J. Nolan, an agent of the Au- 
burn, N. Y., district, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superinten- 
dent at Geneva, N. Y. (also Auburn dis- 
trict) becoming effective Monday, Octo- 
ber 8. Mr. Nolan has been continuously 
connected with the company since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926, and has had a most suc- 
cessful record. 

Agent M. Eugene Scranton of Utica 
No. 2, N. Y., was recently promoted to 
the position of assistant superintendent 
in that district. Mr. Scranton was ap- 
pointed as an agent in 1925, and has 
made a good record, Agent Harry E. 
Otte was recently promoted to the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent of Des 
Moines district. 





NEW YORK LIFE INVESTMENTS 


An average of $469,450 per day or a 
total of $171,818,789 was invested by New 
York Life Insurance Co. during each of 
the 366 days of 1928. Of the total, $81,- 
712,682 was invested in city mortgages, 
$17,958,621 in residence mortgages, $31,- 
493,868 in preferred stocks, and $40,362,- 
309 in the securities of municipalities, 
railroads, public utilities, and industrial 
corporations. 

The company’s total investments as of 
January 1, 1929, are subdivided as follows: 
city building loans, $390,433,998; residence 
loans, $104,168,171; stocks and bonds, 
$671,103,570. The law which permits life 
insurance companies to invest in prefer- 
red stocks went into effect during 1928. 





57% OF WORKING FAMILIES 


The Metropolitan Life has insurance 
on members of 57% of the working popu- 
lation of the United States. said Haley 
Fiske at the a Life banquet 
at the Astor recently. 
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NEW MODEL OF PRESENTING 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS OF COMPANIES 


The number of insurance companies 
which have broken away from the old, 
stereotyped “assets and liabilities” style 


of presenting their annual financial 


statement to the attention of stockhold- 


ers, documents always in the mail at 
this time of the year, is growing. The 
ultra-modern idea is to put the statement 
in the form of explanatory listing of the 
important items, which explanation is 
written in a way that any intelligent lay- 
man can read. The Home of New York 
prints the most elaborate and at the 
same time an easily understood and very 
readable financial statement. The In- 
surance Company of North America also 
tells the facts in a way to be quickly 
read and comprehended. The Standard 
Accident has also adopted this style of 
financial statement reporting to its stock- 
holders. There are a number of other 
companies who present statements in an 
unconventional manner. 

One interesting development is the 
gradual decline of the use of the word 
“surplus” in these statements. Many of 
the life insurance companies, especially 
the mutual companies, no longer use in 
their financial statements the word “sur- 
plus.” This term, accurate as applied to 
a commercial corporation, does not de- 
scribe the funds of a mutual life insur- 
ance company that are held in excess of 
the legal reserve and all other require- 
ments of the company’s financial classi- 
fications, and, furthermore, the word 
creates a false impression, the companies 
believe, in the minds of the policyholders. 
They explain that a mutual life insurance 
company cannot really have a “surplus” 
as the term is applied in general cor- 
porate finance. The mutual life company 
has various kinds of special reserves and 
the so-called “surplus” is merely one of 
them, so the companies more and more 
are using the term “reserves” for such 
funds as formerly went to make up “sur- 
plus.” Stockholders of commercial cor- 
porations look longingly at the big sur- 
pluses of their companies which mean 
piled up profits. The so-called “surplus” 
of a mutual life company is not “profit” 
at all; hence many executives of such 
companies believe it an unfortunate mis- 
nomer adopted from commercial account- 
ing. 

An example of the new mode of an- 
nual statement presentation is that of the 
Standard Accident. Its little folder an- 
nouncing the figures reads as follows: 


“An insurance company, to remain fi- 
nancially sound under the insurance laws, 
must estimate liberally what its obliga- 
tions are to be in the future and set aside 
from the valuables in its possession suf- 
ficient sums to meet these obligations 
when they mature. 

“Standard Accident Insurance Com- 
pany had on December 31, 1928, so esti- 
mated and set aside, in accordance with 
the law, the following: 

Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


miums $8,083,736.46 


re 


Policies now in_ force 
each have a period to 
run before expiration. 
The Company has set 
aside to care for the 
continuance of  insur- 
ance during such pe- 
periods. 
Loss Reserve as Required 
| ee ee rere re 
This will pay existing 
ing claims when due. 
Reserve for Commissions, 
Taxes, and Other Ex- 
DENGES <5 Si gigaik Walon singe 


9,801,677.10 


1,361,032.44 


This is to take care of 

all other obligations— 

expected or unforeseen— 
not yet payable. 

Voluntary Reserve for Con- 

tingencies 


525,000.00 


Saco carats $19,771,416.00 


To meet these obligations we have the 
following valuables: 
Bonds as valued by State 
Insurance Authorities ....$11,933,840.00 
These are high grade 
Governmental, Munici- 
pal and a few Corpora- 
tion and Railroad bonds, 
readily salable. 
Stocks confined to seasoned 
issues at market value.... 


Total Reserve 


2,529,973.96 


Loans on Real Estate Mort- 
gages 
These are secured by 
high grade, improved 
property worth more 
than twice the amount 
loaned; these are prin- 
cipally short term loans. 
Collateral Loans 
We have loaned this 
money and as protec- 
tion have in our posses- 
sion securities such as 
we ourselves are per- 
mitted to purchase, 
worth more than the 
amount loaned. 
Cash in Banks and Offices.. 
Equities and Deposits be- 
longing to the Company 
according to treaties with 
solvent Reinsurers quick- 


2,857,650.47 


12,500.00 


1,888,583.35 





The Human Side of Insurance 

















T. B. MACAULAY 


Thomas Bassett Macaulay, president 
of the Sun Life of Canada, has served 
in practically every department of the 
life insurance business for he joined the 
Sun Life, of which his father was then 
head, when he was seventeen years old, 
and in 1927 celebrated his fiftieth anni- 
versary with the company. The amaz- 
ing growth of the Sun Life under the 
leadership of President Macaulay has 
been much discussed in the business and 
his annual address on the company’s 
operations last year, which was given at 
length in The Eastern Underwriter last 


week, caused considerable comment. Be- 
fore he became chief executive of the 





ly available, and other 
Miscellaneous assets..... 


Real Estate—Home Office.. 


The value of our Home 

Office building occupied 

solely by the Company. 
Real Estate—Foreclosure... 


Interest—Due and Accrued. 


273,119.00 
1,308,184.81 


21,582.74 
220,975.25 


This is money earned to 
date. It is either in 
process of collection or 
payable within the next 
six months. 

Premiums in Course of Col- 


lection 


eo | 


3,725,997.03 


None of this money has 
been owing to us for 
more than ninety days. 


Saalet ewes sta $24,772,406.61 
19,771,446.00 


Total Valuables 
Less Total Reserve......... 


The remainder is Surplus 

to Policyholders ........ *$ 5,000,960.61 

This surplus to policyholders is di- 
vided as follows: Capital, $2,500,000; sur- 
plus, $2,500,960.61. 

*This represents the money originally 
invested by the stockholders plus that 
saved during the forty-five years that 
we have been in business. This sum is 


held in addition to other reserves as a 
further guarantee to our stockholders of 
our stability and our ability to meet any 
unexpected emergency. It is on the 
strength of this sum that we are in a 
position to solocit new business as well 
as to take care of that which we already 
have. 


iatinsiiemeememnenmeaes 


ARTHUR B. WOOD 


Sun Life President Macaulay had a dis. 
tinguished career as an actuary. He is 


a Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of 


Great Britain; charter member of the 
Actuarial Society of America and presi- 
dent for two terms; represented the ac 
tuaries of the United States and Canada 
at the International Congress at Paris 
in 1900 and Berlin in 1906, being elected 
vice-president on both occasions. He 
represented the Actuarial Society of 
America as vice-president for Canada at 
the International Congresses at London 
in 1903 and 1927. He is also a Fellow 
of the Royal Statistical Society and a 
Fellow of the Royal Economical Society. 
He is a former president of the Cana 
dian Life Insurance Officers’ Association 
and he has otherwise been honored in 
many ways by the life insurance bus- 
ness on both sides of the border. 
* * * 


Arthur B. Wood, vice-president of the 
Sun Life of Canada, served for more 
than twenty years as chief actuary o 
the company and has assumed in that 
time a vast variety of executive respot 
sibility in the organization. After gradv- 
ating from McGill University in 1892, he 
taught school for a time and was in this 
occupation when President Macaulay, 
then chief actuary, feeling the need for 
an assistant to aid in the exacting ac 
tuarial duties, asked the head of one 0 
the departments of McGill University t 
recommend a promising young man ai 
Mr. Wood’s appointment to a place ™ 
the actuarial department resulted i 
1893. When President Macaulay wa 
made managing director of the Sun Lile 
he proposed Mr. Wood as actuary and 
from that time on Mr. Wood has taket 
on larger and broader responsibilities ™ 
the company. 

* ok & 


G. W. Jenkins, of T. T. Tongue & 
Co., Baltimore, has an interesting article 
on “Selling” in the current issue of “The 
Accelerator,” published by the Bost 
and the Old Colony. 

* * * 

Donald H. Bidgood directed tie rece! 
performance in London of Gilbert & Sul: 
livan’s operetta, “Iolanthe,” acted ™! 
members of the staff of the Eagle, St# 
& British Dominions. 

* * &€ 

Stavert Hudson has resigned from 
the home office of the Penn Mutual l! 
to go with the National Life of the U 
S. A. as supervisor of agencies. 
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MACK AN? 
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Serving As Foreman Of A Federal 
Grand Jury 


Until a month ago I had never served 
on a jury. That experience has just 
been mine as I have had the pleasure of 
becoming foreman of a Federal- Grand 
Jury and serving for two weeks. It is 
an experience which is exceedingly in- 
formative and which no one can go 
through without having an increased re- 
spect for the United States judiciary and 
especially of the character of men who 
are in the office of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney Tuttle as his assistant dis- 
trict attorneys. Most of these assistants 
are young men of the type who rise to 
eminence at the bar, or if not eminence 
at least to success. They are hard work- 
ing, energetic, unusually intelligent, 
shrewd, and have honesty written all 
over them. 

The grand jury, of course, only gets 
a brief glimpse of their work. Cases 
are prepared in a most painstaking man- 
ner and sometimes half a hundred wit- 
nesses are examined in the offices of 
these men, from whom only a few, some- 
times only one, need be examined be- 
fore the Grand Jury. The cases are so 
Many that the work in the Grand Jury 
room has to be speeded up; yet enough 
evidence must be presented to warrant 
an indictment. It is only when some 
members of the Grand Jury grow recal- 
Citrant or unusually hard to convince 
that more witnesses are introduced but 
the district attorneys are patient and will 
furnish all the witnesses needed. One 
thing which particularly impressed me 
was the {fairness of the district attorneys. 

hey are not out to make a Roman holi- 
day of indictments, and they do not try 
to bully the juries. 


=A learned a lot of things which will 
Interest insurance men. One of these 
Was the fact that if a stolen automobile 
reanven from one state to another the 
ederal government has jurisdiction. I 
also learned that the Government can 
Proceed against a crook, whether he is 
Putting over a fake fire insurance loss, 
plotting a fire insurance or a casualty 
msurance embezzlement, swindle or some 
other crime; whether a shady firm in 
“ag Street selling phony securities to 
the public, if any letter is mailed. The 
mere mailing of a letter brings the Gov- 
mment into the picture. It is for this 
Feason that off color public adjusters 
vane It a practice to deliver proofs of 
" by hand instead of by mail. 
P ne thing which held my attention 
en the jury had its initial sitting was 
< type of men on the panel. I had 
led to believe that men of affairs 
pre jury service. Not so with the Fed- 
ue Stand juries. Most of the men on 
re bd were corporation executives or 
“A rokers or insurance officials. Wall 
the ra had seven representatives out of 
i enty-three on the jury. One of 
.~ Jurymen was a vendor of first edi- 
' Another was an artist. Only one 

















man on the jury was of the mechanic 
type, but he turned out to be the presi- 
dent of an engineering company in New 
York City. It is reported that names 
for the panel are picked from the tele- 
phone book. 

I have been asked how the Govern- 
ment gets in on prosecution of bank- 
ruptcy frauds. It is because it is to 
the interest of the Government that es- 
tates be correctly administered because 
of taxation and other reasons. 

When I was sworn in as foreman I ex- 
pected to see pass before me a flood of 
liquor cases, having read how these cases 
jam the courts. In the fortnight I was 
in the Federal Building only one liquor 
case came up for review and that was 
a request for a re-indictment. It was in 
a sensational case and nearly disrupted 
the Grand Jury as some of the jurymen 
thought that it was up to them with 
this case to decide the destiny of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. It took consid- 
erable emphasis and logic to convince 
some of the jury that they were a Grand 
Jury and not a petit jury; also, that it 
was not their function to repeal the Pro- 
hibition laws. While there was only one 
liquor case there were a number of nar- 
cotic cases. Most of them were against 
street or hallway peddlers as it is almost 
impossible to get the higher ups. The 
small vendors will not tell where they 
buy their supplies believing that if they 
talk along these lines they will be mur- 
dered. é 


Among the assistant district attorneys 
whom I saw in action and who impressed 
me most as knowing their jobs and han- 
dling their cases intelligently were Her- 
man Forster, Thomas J. Todarelli, T. J. 
Curran, Owen S. M. Tierney, A. McK. 
Sylvester, Isaac Gutman, Frank Catinella, 
H. T. Delany and Arthur H. Schwartz. 

One of the ablest of these is Mr. For- 
ster, who is a Republican leader in the 
Bronx. Tom Curran is well-known to 
fire insurance executives and adjusters 
as he has been active and successful in 
getting the goods on fraudulent fire loss 
claimants. Mr. Delany is a cultured 
colored man who is the son of a bishop. 


Mr. Todarelli, an unusually gifted and 


forceful lawyer, was practicing law up 
state when he came here two years ago 
to be an assistant district attorney. 

Most of the assistant district attorneys 
specialize somewhat. One man will fea- 
ture bankruptcy cases; another nar- 
cotics; another booze; another customs 
house smuggling and passport viola- 
tions; another Wall Street swindlers; 
and so-on. 

In my opinion every man should serve 
on a jury, as the experience will make 
him a better citizen. 

The only criticism I can make after 
seeing a grand jury in action is that 
there should be handed out at the first 
dav of the term printed matter which 
will acquaint the jurymen with the de- 
tails of their job. Many of them do not 
know the significance of an indictment, 
why it should be voted, and what hap- 
pens after a man is ‘indicted. The dis- 


tinction between a grand jury and a 
petit jury should also be emphasized 
more than it is at the start of the term 
rather than while witnesses are being 
examined. 

A handbook for Federal Grand Juries 
(Southern District of New York), has 
been issued by the Federal Grand Jury 
Association, but the supply of them has 
either run short or ‘funds are not avail- 
able to provide for the distribution of 
the book to incoming grand jurymen. 

ae 


History Of The Grand Jury 
System 

The Grand Jury is the oldest secular 
and governmental institution in the 
world. It is an institution peculiar to 
English-speaking countries. Some au- 
thorities have claimed to find traces of 
the principle underlying the Grand Jury 
(that is an accusing body) among the 
Athenians in the Golden Age of Greece. 
Other writers claim it has an Anglo- 
Saxon origin. 


But from the time of Edward III. 
(A. D. 1368) no obscurity surrounds the 
history of the Grand Jury. In his reign 
there was established the modern prac- 
tice of returning a panel of twenty-four 
“good men and true.” It was at that 
time called “La Grande Inquest.” The 
twenty-four men originally consisted of 
knights of the Shire to inquire and pre- 
sent offenses for the county at large. 
In the early grand juries no witnesses 
were examined. 

It was in the reign of Charles II. that 
we find one of the most celebrated in- 
stances of the fearless action of the 
Grand Jury in defending the liberty of 
the subject although subjected to the 
strongest possible pressure from the 
crown. In 1681 a bill of indictment for 
high treason against Stephen College, a 
working carpenter, was submitted to a 
Grand Jury in the City of London. Lord 
Chief Justice North compelled the Grand 
Jury to hear the evidence in open court; 
and of the witnesses produced it was 
said: “It is certainly true that never 
men swore more firmly in court than 
they did.” The Grand Jury demanded 
that the witnesses be sent to them that 
they might examine them privately and 
apart. The Court could not refuse the 
demand and the witnesses were sent to 
the Grand Jury room. After consider- 
ing the matter for several hours the 
Grand Jury ignored the bill. Upon 
being asked by the Lord Chief Justice, 
speaking for the King, whether they 
would give a reason for this verdict, they 
replied that they had given their ver- 
dict according to their consciences and 
would stand by it. The foreman of this 
Grand Jury, Mr. Milmore, was after- 
wards apprehended upon a false charge, 
examined-before the Star Chamber, and 
sent to the Tower of London. He es. 
caped from his prison and was forced 
to flee beyond the seas. 


In America during the Colonial period 
the.Grand Juries stood like a bulwark 
between the citizen and the despotic 
abuse of government by the royal gov- 
ernors and exercised their great power 
in a manner most calculated to insure 
the liberty and freedom of thought of 
the people. It was a Grand Jury in the 
city of New York in 1735—forty-one 
years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—that refused the demand of 
Colonial Governor William Cosby that it 
indict John Zenger, editor of a news- 
paper called “The Weekly Journal” for 
libel because of the manner in which 
he held up to scorn the deeds of the 
royal governor. By this act the Grand 


-Jury established the freedom of the 


press in the Colony of New York. 


One of the last known instances of the 
court attempting to coerce a Grand Jury 
occurred in 1783 in Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Oswald, the printer of the “Independent 
Gazette,” criticized the conduct of the 
Supreme Court. The Justices thereof, 
Chief Justice McKean and Judge Bryan, 
ordered him to be indicted for libel, but 
the Grand Jury ignored the bill. The 
Judges severly reproved them in open 
court and sent them back to reconsider 


and reverse their decision, but the Jury 
refused to return an indictment. 

The first recorded finding of a Jury 
in America is the indictment in Boston 
in 1644 of a certain Captain Keayne for 
larceny. 

* * *# 

Auto Insurance Pioneer Bankrupt 

At the London Bankruptcy Court re- 
cently, Frederick Thoresby attended for 
public examination on a statement of af- 
fairs showing liabilities £38,731 ($193,655), 
ranking liabilities £34,985 ($174,925), and 
net assets £291 ($1,455). 

He said that in 1903 he formed the 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, 
Ltd., which was the pioneer of motor 
insurance. He acted as managing direc- 
tor until 1917, when he received £50,000 
for loss of office. 

By 1924 he was worth £74,000, the 
whole of which he had lost since. A 
sum of £30,000 went in the “Christian 
Commonwealth,” a weekly periodical, af- 
terwards known as the “New Common- 
wealth.” 

He attributed his failure to losses and 
liabilities incurred in connection with a 
waterproof manufacturing company. 

The examination was concluded. 

* * * 
18th Century Sun Fire Relic 

A framed facsimile of an entry dated 
January 5, 1797, in the books of the Sun 
Fire office concerning the insurance of 
the ancient manor house, and the great 
barn and stables at Headstone Manor 
Farm, near Pinner (Middlesex), is to be 
hung in the barn, which is being re- 
stored for public use. 

Between the 14th and 16th centuries 
Headstone Manor was the country house 
of Archbishops of Canterbury, and the 
great barn, which is regarded as one of 
the finest of its kind in the country, was 
built in the 15th century. The farm- 
house, with the buildings and a large 
tract of land, are now the property of 
the Hendon Rural District Council. 


CELLULOID WORKERS INSURED 





Sixteen hundred employes of the Cel- 
luloid Corp. of Newark have been in- 
sured under a group policy under which 
they will receive composite protection— 
life, accidental death and dismember- 
ment and health and accident, This pol- 
icy, placed with The Prudential, involves 
a total of approximately $2,000,000, and 
the amount of coverage for each em- 
ploye is based upon the type of service 
given, under two general classifications— 
those in the factory and those on sal- 
ary. In the former case the amount of 
life insurance ranges from $500 to $2,000, 
while in the latter instance the cover- 
age is from $500 to $10,000. 

In the event of accidental death and 
dismemberment, provision is made for 
those in the factory only, and the 
amounts range from $500 to $2,000. The 
health and accident provision grants to 
all workers benefits for illness and non- 
occupational accidents. A part of the 
premiums for the protection is paid by 
the insured workers themselves, and the 
balance of the expense is borne by the 
company. The policy goes into effect 
immediately. 





Charles A. Cravens, general agent for 
the National Life of Vermont for Ken- 
tucky at Louisville, has admitted his son, 
Charles T. Cravens, to partnership in 
the agency. The latter graduated from 
the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, where he specialized in 
life insurance. 





The P. M. Haynes, Huntington, W. 
Va., agency led all of the Bankers Life 
agencies in the December agency gains 
contest with a gain of 251.6% over quota. 
The G. C. Woods Nashville agency was 
second. 





Good will of employes is an asset not 
on an employer’s financial statement, 
says the Travelers, in a group talk ar- 
gument. 
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Neighborhood Banker “Gells “Why 
His Organization Sells Policies 


We hear a lot about the opposition 
which the agents’ associations have to 
banks writing lines of general insurance, 
and as turn about is fair play The East- 
ern Underwriter decided to interview a 
prominent banker-agent to ask him what 
he thought of this opposition and to get 
the attitude of banker-agents on the sub- 
ject of banks selling insurance. 

The Eastern Underwriter selected 
Frank C. Rathje, of Chicago, as a banker 
whose views would be representative of 
a large class of banker-agents. Mr. Rath- 
je is president of the Chicago City Bank 
& Trust Co., located at the busy inter- 
section of Sixty-third street and Halsted 
street, on the South Side of Chicago. 

The district teems with stores, shops 
and apartment houses. The bank has a 
capital of $1,000,000, a surplus of the 
same amount, and many millions of de- 
posits. The insurance department is on 
the second floor, a Class 2 Agency, Chi- 
cago, operated under the name of Louis 
Rathje & Co., and represents some of 
the leading companies. The full list fol- 
lows: 

Concordia, Connecticut Fire, Dubuque 
F. & M., Federal Fire, Great American 
Fire, Metropolitan Fire, Merchants Fire 
of New York, National of Hartford, Na- 
tional Reserve, Old Colony, United States 
Fire and Yorkshire. 

Louis Rathje & Co. also handle real 
estate investments, renting and loans. 


A Lawyer Also 


Mr. Rathje is young, progressive, far- 
seeing and a man of fine executive and 
organization talent. In addition to being 
a banker he is a lawyer of considerable 
ability, being senior partner of the law 
firm of Rathje, Weseman, Hinckley & 
Barnard. As a boy he worked on a farm 
and then earned his way through col- 
lege. He has assisted in the organiza- 
tion of a number of enterprises, including 
business and banking. He was one of 
the organizers of the Mutual National 
Bank, of Chicago, of which institution 
he is also president. He assisted like- 
wise in the organization of the Kimball 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

In a talk with The Eastern Underwrit- 
er, he said: 

“No one can understand the great 
growth and progress of a city like Chi- 
cago without studying the development 
of the neighborhoods in various sections 
of the city, sometimes far moved from 
the downtown business district. Chicago 
looks very impressive in the Loop district 
and along the great thoroughfares which 
run so many miles near the lake front, 
such as Michigan boulevard and the Lake 
Shore Drive, but if the neighborhood 
business and residential colonies were 
not large and important, the great office 
buildings in the business center would 
be much smaller and of less significance. 

“In the growth of the neighborhoods, 
each of them a city of respectable size, 
the bank plays the most striking part. 
It is the business of the banker to know 
his neighborhood, to have enough vision 
to forecast how they and their enterpris- 
es will develop, and to assist in every 
way possible towards that development. 
He is not only the sponsor of many new 
enterprisés but the friend and adviser 
of the old ones. His aid, thus, is sym- 
pathetic as weil as material. 


“It is only natural that in serving his 
neighborhood he should not limit his as- 
sistance along too narrow or definite 
lines. The more help he can give where 
help is merited the better for his sec- 
tion of the city. In my opinion there 
are many reasons why insurance should 
be one of those services. And also in 
my opinion there are no reasons why a 
bank should not sell insurance. It knows 
the insurance needs of its clients; it has 
the organization to fill those needs; and 
in brief the patrons of the bank, because 
of their experience with it, have con- 
fidence that their insurance affairs will 
be intelligently and systematically han- 
dled. From the point of view of the in- 
surance companies, their representation 
could not be in more desirable hands. 
The bank knows its clients intimately 
and thus the great question of moral haz- 
ard is minimized. The bank is so strong 
financially that the companies need not 
worry about the remittance of premiums. 
The bank is stable and so the compa- 
nies can depend upon the reliability of 
the representation. 


The Question of Influence 


“As for the bank’s using its influence 
to compel patrons to insure with it be- 
cause of other favors done—the use of 
the reciprocity argument—I think that 
is an unfair allegation. Speaking for my- 
self, our banks do not force people to 
insure. Naturally, after they have dealt 
satisfactorily with us in our mortgage 
loans and other departments, they may 
feel that their insurance interests are 
best served by dealing with us, and thus 
they are often influenced to give us their 
insurance business. And why shouldn’t 
they? Using influence to get business 
is a broad subject with many ramifica- 
tions. I do not know of any prominent 
agent or broker in insurance who does 
not exert all the influence he can to 
swing business to his office. But so far 
as we are concerned the influence is en- 
tirely legitimate and is a natural pro- 
cedure, 

“In our section of the city we hear of 
no opposition to banks running insurance 
departments and if there were such op- 
position we surely would be among the 
first to learn of it. Certainly, such op- 
position, if it exists, has not made much 
impression upon the insurance companies 
themselves, judging from the number of 
special agents who ask us to represent 
their companies.” 

Mr. Rathje is a lover of outdoor sports 
and some time ago shot a buffalo during 
a hunting trip in the Black Hills section 
of South Dakota. He has many trophies 
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of his skill as a hunter and can relate penses incurred, $3,887,218; trade profit, 
many interesting stories of his experi- $630,503; decrease in reserve, $2039; Trop 
ences in the wilds. * underwriting profit, $834,442; decrease in Casi 
Mr. Rathje’s wife was Josephine Lo- premiums, 156, and increase in sur- 


gan, daughter of Theron: Logan, of Lo- 
gan & Bryan, financial brokers. They 
have four children. He retains his home 
in old Englewood, close to his bank and 
among his life-long friends and neigh- 
bors whose confidence in his judgment 
and ability is unswerving. 





LONDON & LANCASHIRE GROUP 
Combined Figures of Four Companies 
Show Underwriting Profit of Nearly 
11%; Premiums Decrease 


mers W. Gray, manager of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire group of fire compan- 
ies, has issued the annual statements of 
each company showing the growth of 
business during 1 e combined re- 
sults for the London & Lancashire, the 
Orient, Law Union & Rock, and_ the 
Safeguard show: Net premiums written, 
$7,737,743; losses incurred, $3,220,022; ex- 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 





U. S—Statement December 31, 1927 





plus, $76,283. H 


The London & Lancashire results were: add 
Net premiums written, $3,627,028; losses com 
incurred, $1,475,422; expenses incurred, IM iter 
$1,775,276; trade profit, $376,330; decrease C . 
in reserve, $51,795; underwriting profit, " : 

'y . © 

The business of the Orient was as fo- the 


lows: Net premiums written, $2,544,708; 
losses incurred, $1,053,462; expenses it- 
curred, $1,327,746; trade profit, $163,561; H 
decrease in reserve, $139,549; underwrit 
ing profit, $303,110. 





AMERICA FORE CONFERENCE fe °%! 


Field men of the America Fore grou) $126 
held a general meeting in Chicago now 
week. Ernest Sturm, chairman of the MR $23, 


board, and Paul L. Haid, president 4 H 
the companies, were present at the get : 


eral conferences at the western depatt cont 
ment offices and at the Drake Hotel. AUB ance 
the banquet Mr. Sturm presented twel HM wa, 
ty-five year service medals to J. F. din 


ica, secretary; F. A. Nieft, accounting 
department, and several members of 
western department, 















ROYAL FIELD CONFERENCE 





Hi 

Special agents in the New York & ern 
partment of the Royal attended a confet ; 
ence at the home office last week W! n 
the company executives and departmet\ mos 
heads. They held sessions Wednesdiit time 
Thursday and Friday and attended a dO y,,. 
ner at the Hotel Astor on Thu life 
night. - apd 
disc, 

G. T. McMURRICH DIES and 

G. Temple McMurrich, senior m No ¢ 
of George McMurrich Sons, Ltd., of TOR next 
ronto, Canada, died on February 14. 2 1, 
was well. known in New York throb: iad 





his position as agent for several mati 
and fire underwriting offices. 
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N the past four months more events 
] of a dramatic nature have happened 
to Neal Bassett, president of the 
Firemen’s, and the companies with which 
the Firemen’s is affiliated, than are ordi- 
narily crowded into the entire insurance 
lifetime of most insurance top executives. 
To illustrate: Formerly he was merely 
an important figure in the fire insurance 
world. Today he is also important in 
casualty insurance as head of two large 
profit, casualty insurance companies, the Met- 
03.93; ropolitan Casualty and the Commercial 


ent 





srease in (i Casualty. 
ae He has seen in those four months 
Its were! added to the assets of the string of 
3 ; losses companies he directs three neat asset 
na items totalling $43,000,000. These are the 
g profi, Commercial Casualty, $15,000,000; the 
Metropolitan Casualty, $15,000,000, and 
. By the Milwaukee Mechanics, $13,000,000. 
onses it $126,000,000 of Assets 
pee He has found himself head of a group 
— of companies, the aggregate of whose 
assets (when affiliations now in course 
ENCE of completion are finished) will top 
re group $126,000,000. The Firemen’s capital is 
cago last Mow $13,500,000 and its net surplus is 
n of . $23,003,125. 
silead He has been the principal figure in a 
n depatt- i Controversy with the New York Insur- 
Totel. At ance Department which, on principle, 
et se was carried all the way up to the Su- 
ccounting fmm Preme Court of the United States, al- 
ors of thee though compliance could have at any 








time been easily made with the ruling 
of the Department. 

He has been in and out of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. 

In brief, Neal Bassett is probably the 
most interesting figure at the present 
time in the great field of insurance which 
has to do with coverage outside of the 
life insurance field. He is also the most 
discussed man in the insurance business, 
and the most difficult to analyze because 
NO one knows what he is going to do 
Next and no matter what’ he does he 
k always has what he considers a good 

ie 0d sufficient reason for his motivation 
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and is ready to stand by his guns. No 
one doubts his courage or questions his 
independence. He has plenty of critics. 
Some accuse him of trying to play a lone 
hand, of straying from the flock, of 
thinking that rules should be made es- 
pecially for him. 

Because of the very important posi- 
tion in the insurance community which 
Mr. Bassett occupies, because of the 
controversial character of some of the 
situations in which he has found him- 
self in recent years, and because of the 
widespread interest in his complex per- 


sonality there is herewith presented to 


readers of The Eastern Underwriter 
some facts about Bassett which are per- 
tinent and which may throw additional 
light upon him. 


Knows His Own Mind 


Asked how he explained the great suc- 
cess to date of Neal Bassett, one of his 
associates once said: “He knows how 
to say ‘Yes’ and he knows how to say 
‘No’ and stick to those decisions as long 
as he has logic on his side.” 


Mr. Bassett has never married. If he 
had been a family man it is doubtful if 
he could have given the concentrated 
attention so many hours each day that 
has characterized his activities. While 
in Newark he telephones for his chauf- 
feur at a late hour in the afternoon and 
the driver is not surprised if he does not 
drive away with his employer until 8 
o'clock at night. 

His favorite hobby is reading, and 
while detective stories have a strong ap- 
peal to him the range of his reading has 
run all the way from the Bible to the 
Talmud. He has not read the Talmud 
all the way through, but has imbibed 
much of its philosophy and wisdom. He 
also reads some French in the original. 

No one has ever seen Neal Bassett ina 
golf suit nor other sport costume, as 
he does not play golf, tennis or ride 
horseback. Upon one occasion and once 
only did he play a game of golf and 
that was a unique afternoon. A great 


An Intimate Picture of President of Companies in Firemen’s of 
Newark Group; Central Figure in Many Business Dramas; 
In Four Months Affiliates With His Chain Companies 
Having $43,000,000 Assets; His Philosophy, Reading Tastes, 
Methods of Working and Facts About Career. 


many years ago an agent in Carthage, 
Mo., of one of the companies of which 
Mr. Bassett was a special agent at the 
time, came East and while here played 
golf. Returning to Carthage he decided 
to improvise a golf course of his own. 
The chief part of the course was a cOW 
pasture. The agent, Mr. Bassett and 
another special agent started the game. 
Between them they had two clubs and 
three golf balls. Finally they all decided 
to call it quits. Since that time golf 
and Mr. Bassett have been strangers. 


His Early Education 


Some people have thought that Neal 
Bassett has studied law because of the 
semi-legal character of several docu- 
ments with the authorship of which he 
has been associated, such as his one and 
only statement made in response to the 
long-continued attack of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents because 
of the appointment by Mr. Bassett of 
a bank agency in Louisville; also be- 
cause of the statement made at the time 
of the Firemen’s controversy with the 
New York Insurance Department under 
James A. Beha over the setup of its 
financial statement. Mr. Bassett never 
studied law. His schooldays were spent 
in private schools in Alabama and he 
never went to college. Most of the peo- 
ple in Huntsville at the time were plant- 
ers, sons of planters and professional 
men. Mr. Bassett’s father was a doctor. 
So'was his grandfather. An uncle of 
his grandfather, Richard Bassett, was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

In speaking, by the way, of Huntsville, 
Ala., the frame of mind of the people 
of the town and of the exclusive char- 
acter of the town can be illustrated by 
an incident that happened there prior to 
the Civil War. There was one railroad 
that went through the town. Later the 
Louisville & Nashville wanted to come 
to the place and have terminal facilities 
there. The citizens objected as they 
did not want a lot of outsiders coming 


NEAL BASSETT 


through Huntsville and as a result the 
L. & N. built a station twenty miles 
west of Huntsville. 


Started Insurance Career in Texas 


When Mr. Bassett was twenty years 
old he went to Waco, Tex., where he had 
been offered a position in an insurance 
company called the Fire Association of 
Texas. It was a company with $100,000 
capital and $60,000 surplus. This com- 
pany had a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, assistant secretary, treasurer, as- 
sistant treasurer and three or four spe- 
cial agents. Young Bassett was the only 
man in the place who did not have a 
title. Some of the officers, by the way, 
became well known. John G. Monrose, 
secretary of the company, was later 
manager of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau in Philadelphia. C. C. Emory, vice- 
president, became a general agent in 
New Orleans. Edward Rotan, the presi- 
dent, was a capitalist. 

After his experience with the Fire As- 
sociation of Texas, Mr. Bassett became 
a clerk in a local agency in Waco. It 
was not until he became a special agent 
that he began to have a real chance to 
show what he could do. In September, 
1899, he went to work for a string of fire 
insurance companies and. the extent of 
his field was enormous, judged by pres- 
ent-day standards. His territory con- 
sisted of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas. 

“How could you possibly cover such a 
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A Shepherd’s Crook and a Game of Hockey 


TX one or more of its variations, hockey was known to most northern peoples of both Europe and 
Asia and also to the early Romans who possessed a game of similar nature. As it is played 
with a hooked stick, its name is undoubtedly derived from the old French word “hoquet,” meaning 
a shepherd’s crook. The Scotch and Irish early played hockey on the hard sandy seashore, it 
being called “‘shinty’”’ by the former and “hurley” by the latter. “Bandy,” as the English called 
their game, was played on the ice and is the ancestor of modern ice hockey which today, partic- 
ularly in America, is far more popular than the older form of field hockey. 








For over seventy-five years the SpRINGFIELD FirE AND Marine InsuRANCE Company has 
been developing an insurance service which would be of practical value to its agents. The know- 

















ledge and experience accumulated over this period is at their command. Applications for agencies 
will be welcomed in territory where the Springfield group is not already represented. 




















SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
| SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 


GEORGE G. BULKLEY, President 
Western Department Pacific Department 


Grorce W. Dornin, Manager 
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cAn Intimate Picture of Neal Bassett 





wide territory?” some one asked Mr. 
Basseit. 

“T just kept traveling,” he answered. 
His headquarters at first were in 
Waco, but later he moved to New Or- 
leans, although often many days would 
elapse before he could reach it. 

The companies in the fleet for which 
Mr. Bassett traveled were the North 
German of Hamburg, the North German 
of New York, the Trans-Atlantic, the 
Hamburg Underwriters. 

How He Joined the Firemen’s 

In April, 1901, Mr. Bassett went with 
the Firemen’s as special agent in seven 
states. It may throw some light on his 
character to know how he did this. Some 
one suggested to the young special that 
he would have a better opporunity ii 
he went with the Firemen’s, but Bassett 
held off, not caring to apply for another 
man’s job. One day he saw a telegram 
saying that the Firemen’s special was 
dead, so Bassett wrote a letter applying 
for the job. After doing this he decided 
that the fair thing to do would be to 
tell his boss, the United States manager 
of the German companies. He went to 
him and said that he had made appli- 
cation for the special agency of another 
company. He was offered more money 
if he would stay, but declared he thought 
he should stand pat on the letter he 
wrote. 

“Very well, then,” said the manager, 
Adolph Loeb, a lovable old man of fine 
character; “you must take time off to 
go to Newark and make your application 
in person. You will never get such a job 
by simply writing for it. If you don’t get 
it, your job is still here.” 

So Bassett took the train for New- 
ark and was given the new position. 
When he started with the Firemen’s the 
Premium income in the seven states was 
$120,000, of which $60,000 was in Cook 
‘County alone. He was a special of un- 
usual ability and gradually more states 
were added until he had fourteen. The 
Premium income kept growing until in 
1909 it had passed the half million mark. 
Thinking that this was too much terri- 
tory and too much business for one man 
to handle Bassett made a trip to the 
home office and presented the situation 
to the officers of the company with the 
Suggesiion that the Firemen’s open a 
Weste:n department. The officers were 
agreealiie and suggested that Mr. Bas- 
Sett appear before the board, which he 
did with the result that on January 1, 
1910, a Western department was opened. 
Incidentally, when in April, 1923, Mr. 
Bassett became president of the Fire- 
men’s and moved to Newark the West- 
ern department’s net agency premiums 
Were in excess of $4,500,000. 

Asked if he had any formula for suc- 
cess, Mr. Bassett told an associate upon 
one occasion: “There is nothing myste- 
nous about success. If a man is primar- 
ily honest and has intelligence, industry 
and ambition he can get almost anything 
he wants.” He does not believe there 
are many geniuses, and is confident 
8enius will not get very far without the 
Other qualities. Intelligence is a pretty 
broad term, but it is not so rare in the 
business world. Above all Bassett be- 





lieves that a man should have the de- 
termination to succeed. All qualities fall 
by the wayside if determination is not 
one of them. Furthermore, a man who 
does not like his work cannot succeed. 
Bassett does not only like work—he 
eats it up. Nervous breakdowns do not 
come from work per se, but from un- 
loved work or from work poorly or stu- 
pidly done, in his opinion. Stupidity 
annoys him just as much as indolence 
does. 
Believes in Keeping in Personal Touch 
Another firm belief ingrained in Bas- 
sett is the necessity of keeping in per- 
sonal touch with things. An executive 
in his opinion should know the field in 
which his executive direction has play. 
He takes with a grain of salt the notion 
that the best chief executive is the man 
who delegates so much to others that he 
has nothing to do except a vague super- 
vision over the other executives. It is 
the duty of a chief executive to know 
what is going on around about him. 
Some of the executives of other com- 
panies think that Bassett carries to ex- 
treme his philosophy of knowing what is 
going on around about him and that he 
does a lot of work himself that he could 
delegate to others. Thus, they have 
asked the question as to whether the 
Firemen’s group would continue to get 
along as successfully as it has if some 
accident should happen to the chief or 
if he passed off the scene. These com- 
ments have been carried to Mr. Bassett 
and his own come-back has been this: 
“No business institution of great size 
has ever been built up except through 
the forceful determination of some per- 
sonality, with a goal fixed and urged by 
an inner power to reach that goal. The 
expression that a great corporation is 
but the lengthened shadow of a man 
holds as good today as ever. It may 
be one man or several men, but one man 
anyway has always been found in the 
background at crucial growing moments 
of great corporations. Although I am 
president of the Firemen’s and affiliated 
companies I am surrounded by a splen- 
did organization which contains able men 
who could take up and carry on my 
work. But even if there were no man 
in the organization whom the board of 
directors thought capable of succeeding 
me, do you think that there is no talent 


‘in the fire insurance business outside of 


our establishment which the board could 
buy to run the Firemen’s companies? 
Certainly, we have enough money to buy 
talent. Even the U. S. Steel Corporation 
found.a successor to Judge E. H. Gary 
when he died.” 
The Western Insurance Bureau 

While Western manager of the Fire- 
men’s, Mr. Bassett, along with Charles 
E. Sheldon, then manager of the Amer- 
ican of Newark; E. G. Halle, manager 
then of the old Germania, and some 
other Western managers of non-Union 
companies, formed the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau. In later years he served 
that organization in many capacities, in- 
cluding being president and chairman of 
the executive committee. His activities 
and influence in the Western Insurance 
Bureau form a chapter in itself which 


is too long to describe in the confines 
of such an article as this. His speeches 
in executive session and before commit- 
tees on such subjects as separation and 
other controversial matters were so pow- 
erful and convincing that for some years 
he has been recognized as the leader of 
that organization. It can be stated that 
nothing of real consequence which the 
Western Insurance Bureau has done 
happened without the cognizance of Bas- 
sett and was often influenced by him. 

The Firemen’s started grouping com- 
panies in January, 1916. At the time 
Bassett was vice-president of the com- 
pany and a member of the board. In 
July of that year he appeared before the 
resident officers and the members of the 
board and stated that in his opinion the 
best interests of the company would be 
conserved if it were conducted on the 
group plan. He pointed to the exam- 
ple of the British companies as indicat- 
ing the success there is in group opera- 
tion and called attention to the group 
operations of certain American compa- 
nies. He recommended that the resident 
officers and board make up their minds 
to form the nucleus of a group, and his 
suggestion was that either a new com- 
pany be formed as a running mate of 
the Firemen’s or to get control of a sea- 
soned company. The officers and the 
directors agreed with the main points of 
his address, and, upon his urging that 
the best plan would be to affiliate the 
right kind of seasoned company, they 
authorized him to do so. As a result 
Bassett went out and pulled off two 
affiliations. They were the Girard F. & 
M. and the Mechanics, both of Philadel- 
‘phia. 

That was the beginning of the long 
chain of companies which began to carry 
the banner of the leader Firemen’s. The 
third company affiliated was the Nation- 
al-Ben Franklin. And in that transac- 
tion there was an exchange of stock 
between the two companies. Mr. Bas- 
sett’s friends say that the Firemen’s- 
National-Ben Franklin hook-up was the 
first on record in fire insurance where 
there was an exchange of stock. So 
they give credit to him for originating 
that type of insurance financiering. 
There are. numerous advantages in affi- 
liation of companies through exchange 
of stock and one of them is the wider 
spread of the stock. At the present 
time there are more than 12,000 persons 
who own stock in the Firemen’s. Many 
of them, of course, are agents. The 
stockholders are in every state of the 
Union and some foreign countries. 

No Outside Intermediaries 

In none of the announcements in the 
newspapers about affiliations of compa- 
nies with the Firemen’s has anything 
been said about intermediaries because 
in none of these transactions (with pos- 
sibly one exception) ‘has there been any 
intermediary from the outside. In each 
of these transactions the principal factor 
in the deal has been the president of 
the Firemen’s Insurance Co. He was not 
only the principal factor:in the affilia- 
tions effected, but he has also looked 
over a number of other companies with 
a thought of affiliation and then decided 


not to affiliate. 

Those who have kept au courant with 
the Firemen’s affiliations have been sur- 
prised at one phase of these groupings 
and that is that as a rule their first 
knowledge has come when they read the 
details of the completed transaction in 
the newspapers. How Bassett can hop 
to a town, see officers of another com- 
pany, sometimes members of the board, 
too, or large stockholders, and no one 
ever find out about it until the papers 
are signed has amazed the insurarice 
business. Sumner Ballard in his palmiest 
days couldn’t cover up secrets more ef- 
fectively. It is all amazing because when 
a big deal of this type is pending the 
gossip about it leaks out on the Street 
in some way or another, but the invest- 
ment houses who specialize in insurance 
stocks will tell you they get little ad- 
vance dope on what Mr. Bassett intends 
to do along these lines. The same holds 
true of “increases of capital” news. When 
Bassett gets ready to tell the public 
about capital increases in the financial 
structures of any of his companies, the 
public knows it as soon as the invest- 
ment houses do, and the gossips on the 
Street get their authentic information 
at the same time everybody else does. 

The newspapers learn of the deals 
when Bassett tells it to them and gen- 
erally not before. He either calls them 
up and tells them a statement is coming, 
or the statement itself in neat mimeo- 
graphed typewriting arrives. It is a 
statement clean-cut and giving all the 
facts, with possibly some adjectives 
about the importance of the deal as Mr. 
Bassett does not believe in hiding the 
Firemen’s light under a bushel when 
there is an important announcement of 
this kind to make. 

There was one exception, however, to 
this secrecy. When he was negotiating 
with the Milwaukee Mechanics the news 
leaked out and as a result a number of 
companies also started bidding for an 
affiliation or out-and-out purchase. They 
included some of the leading groups in 
the country, but Bassett won out. 

No Individual Profited by Deals 

Some cynics who do not know Bas- 
sett’s character and are unacquainted 
with him intimately have wondered how 
he has fared personally in all of these 
affiliations; whether as an insider he 
has not profited by the stock transac- 
tions. While Mr. Bassett and members 
of his family have enough confidence in 
the Firemen’s to hold a comfortable 
block of stock, neither he, nor any offi- 
cer of the company, nor any member of 
the board of directors, nor any member 
of his family, nor any of his friends, ever 
owned a single share of stock in any 
company affiliated either before or after 
affiliation. None of them has ever profit- 
ed in any manner by the imside informa- 
tion which was available to them. Mr. 
Bassett has very strong ideas upon this 
subject and upon the trust responsibility 
which he has because of his power and 
his position. 

His Attitude Regarding Publicity 

In no sense of the word is Bassett a 
hound for publicity. He ducks newspa- 
per interviews and only makes state- 
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JANUARY Ist, 1929 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages $ 151,234.90 Capital $ 7,000,000.00 
Government, City, Railroad and vat — 
other Bonds and Stocks 86,471,541.50 Reinsurance Reserve 24,332,695.62 
Cash in Banks and Office. 3,471,419.30 Losses in Course of Adjustment...... 10,300,032.00 
mhrnreegi mpg of Collection... i Commission and other Items............ 7,800,000.00 
r ? . ° 
a rene Pg enaveiile an: Weka Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 11,505,000.00 
Losses 9,628.96 
1 98,190,644.96 $98,190,644.96 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS. - - - - -- $44,252,917.34 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $242,000,000 Losses settled and paid 1928 . . $17,030,337.70 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, 


Aviation Insurance 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 





E. C. Jameson, President 
Lyman Candee, Vice-President A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 
W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. G. Cassin, Secretary 
J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 
J. D. Lester, Vice-President Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


























Assets Reserves Surplus 
Dec. 31, 1899 $529,282.59 $66,832.54 $3,038.94 
Dec. 31, 1910 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
Dec. 31, 1920 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
Dec. 31, 1925 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Dec. 31, 1927 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,599.03 
Dec. 31, 1928. 98,190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 
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Sketch Of Neal Bassett 


ments when news exigencies demand 
them. It is true that he has been con- 
stantly in the limelight for some years, 
but such limelight is not of his seeking 
and is a concomitant of his colorful per- 
sonality, and the numerous controversial 
situations in which he has found him- 
self an actor. His enemies have called 
him pugnacious and obstinate and in fact 
spoiling for a scrap. His associates say 
he is neither scrappy nor bullheaded, but 
is courageous and independent by nature. 
One of them said to the writer: 

“All of the situations in which Neal 
has found himself, such as the bank 
agency fight in Louisville, have been the 
result of circumstances and an aversion 
on his part to sitting down and letting 
people walk all over him. He knows his 
rights and will not consent to their 
abridgement or curtailment simply for 
fear of making a scene or being a target. 
If he feels he is right he will not take 
a step in the other direction, but will 
keep going ahead. He is no more fond 
of criticism than is any other man head 
of a big enterprise. In fact, he is sensi- 
tive to criticism if it is unjust. An edi- 
torial in a newspaper criticising him 
foolishly or on a wrong basis of facts 
will get his goat just as quickly as it 
will that of any other man. But criticism 
per se does not worry him at all.” 

During the time that the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents was lev- 
eling its guns at Mr. Bassett and his 
companies he was not a bit disturbed. 
Among other things he knew that the 
assault was advertising his companies. 
Prior to the time he came East he lost 
less than twenty agents, by the way, as 
a result of the strenuous assault made 
upon him by the National Association. 
Further checking seemed unnecessary to 
him. During the siege he was constant- 
ly asked by reporters for insurance pa- 
pers if he wanted to make any comments. 
He refused interviews, bided his time and 
when he got ready to talk he issued a 
blast which is generally regarded as one 
of the most effective and well written 
documents which ever came from the 
pen of an insurance man. Having spoken 
once he let it go at that and has been 
silent on the subject ever since. 

Incidentally, it is known that during 
the preliminary period of silence before 
he issued the statement Mr. Bassett 
made a survey of the financial status of 
leaders of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents and if his plant had 
been damaged he was ready to start 
damage suits for a large amount. The 
Suits were never started for the reason 
heretofore mentioned—few agents were 


lost. 


Separation 
At the present time there are endless 
Tumors about the companies in the Fire- 
men’s group losing agencies because of 
the separation fight. Mr. Bassett is not 
making any statement in reply but mere- 
ly Points to the net premium record of 
his companies for 1928 His friends say 





while Firemen’s group may lose some 
agents they probably have gained others. 

ed by a reporter if it were true that 
the group had lost hundreds of agents 
in New England in the present situation, 









that separation works both ways and that . 


4 
Bassett’s private retort was that in that 
section the Firemen’s group did not have 
hundreds of agents to lose. 

To conclude this summary, Mr. Bas- 
sett is fifty-seven years old; is of more 
than medium height; keeps in remark- 
able good health; has eyes which never 
stray from the man across the desk with 
whom he is talking; and generally talks 
in a vein of deep sincerity. He regards 
anecdotes as time-wasting. He will serve 
on committees if he has to, and has done 
his share of that sort of work, but once 
convinced that a committee is wrangling 
too much or is too soft in its treatment 
of questions before it he will get off 
instantly. He will see anybody in his 
own establishment when time and oppor- 
tunity afford, but has not an open office 
in the sense that outsiders can walk in 
upon him. One has to be announced 
downstairs at the information desk be- 
fore being permitted to go up. He has 
a colored messenger outside of his office. 

That he does not make up his mind 
on important problems without good ad- 
vice is proved by the fact that one of 
the lawyers with whom he consults is 
John W. Davis, former ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, and who shares 
with Charles E. Hughes and Elihu Root 
the distinction of being “the best lawyer 
in New York.” 





WATERTOWN AGENTS ACT 


Members of the Insurance Agents’ 
Club of Watertown, N. Y., have ad- 
dressed letters to the local chief of po- 
lice, chamber of commerce, automobile 
association and to the hotels, attaching 
a standard automobile identification cer- 
tificate of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, explaining the pur- 
pose of the certificate and listing the 
names of the members of the club. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Hollis L. Brownell of 
the club says that this action has met 
with favorable comment. 





W. E. VOLBRECHT’S NEW POST 


Walter E. Volbrecht has been appoint- 
ed special agent of the Home Fire & 
Marine and Occidental of the Fireman’s 
Fund group for western Pennsylvania, 
effective March 1. He succeeds Carlton 
Timberman, who will hereafter devote 
his entire time to the growing business 
of the Fireman’s Fund. Mr. Volbrecht 
has been a special agent for another com- 
pany and is well known throughout the 
field he will take over, with headquar- 
ters in the Columbia National Bank 
Building at Pittsburgh. 





NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New 
England Insurance Agents Associations 
will be held this year at Bretton Woods, 
N. H., at the base of Mt. Washington. 
The dates are July 9-11. The New Eng- 
land Advisory Board at a meeting in 
Boston took up the question of having 
each of the six state associations issue 
bulletins to members on current prob- 
lems. 





NEPTUNE BOOSTS CAPITAL 
The Neptune, of Hamburg, an affiliate 
of the Assecuranz Union of Hamburg, 
has had another increase of capital from 
three to four and one-half million marks. 





MUNICH CAPITAL INCREASE 
The Munich Re-insurance Co. proposed 
an increase of capital from twelve million 
to twenty million marks at their general 
meeting on February 18. 








Specialists in the Securities of the 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


under the management of 


CORROON & REYNOLDS, INC. 


We recommend for investment and price 
enhancement the stocks of this progressive 


group of companies at present market levels: 


American Equitable Assurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital - $2,000,000 


Brooklyn Fire Insurance Company 
Capital — $1,000,000 


Bronx Fire Insurance Company 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK 
Capital - $1,000,000 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of NEW YORK 
Capital — $1,000,000 


Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insurance Company 


of NEWARK (1849) 
Capital - $1,000,000 


New York Fire Insurance Company (1832) 
Capital - $1,000,000 


Sylvania Insurance Company, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital - $1,500,000 


Republic Fire Insurance Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. (1871) 
Capital - $600,000 


BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 


Information and Circulars Upon Request 


AMERICAN INSURANSTOCKS CORPORATION 
W. WALLACE LYON, President 
351 East 42d Street 











New York 
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Fine Gain Last Year 


BISSELL WARNS OF DANGERS 





Assets of the Company Now $92,621,326; 
Net Premium. Income in 1928 


Was $46,848,751 





The Hartford Fire last year had, ac- . 


cording to President Richard M. Bissell, 
“another year of progress.” Surplus ac- 
counts of the Hartford Fire group were 
increased $7,774,956, and in addition con- 
tingency reserves of the Hartford Fire 
and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
were increased $1,500,000. Market appre- 
ciation of stocks and bonds during 1928 
was conservatively written up, being in- 
creased $3,542,221. The combined surplus 
of the group at the end of last year was 
$40,954,904, and the combined assets of 
the companies is approximately $143,000,- 
000 or about $10,200,000 more than a year 
previous. 

The Hartford Fire statement for 1928 
shows an increase in surplus of $5,432,674 
bringing the total up to $28,046,087, com- 
pared with $22,558,176 a year ago. The 
company’s contingency reserve was in- 
creased $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. Total ad- 
mitted assets for the year were $92,621,- 
326, compared with $88,061,139 as of De- 
cember 31, 1927. 

The underwriting profit of the Hart- 
ford Fire was $2,313,710 compared with 
$2,494,975 a year ago. Net interest and 
rents amounted to $2,913,487, compared 
with $2,702,930 in 1927. Profits from the 
sale of securities last year was $382,828, 
compared with $193,965 a year ago. 
Losses from the saie of securities during 
the year amounted to $14,208 and a year 
ago this item was $14,208. 

The net premium income for the year 
was $46,848,751 compared with $47,877,499 
a year agd. The investment income in 
1928 was $3,200,667 compared with $2,950,- 
752 in 1927. The total income for the 
year was $50,491,999 compared with $51,- 
080,805 in 1927. Losses paid amounted to 
$25,086,323, compared with $25,889,766 a 
year ago. 


Bissell Warns of Over-expansion 


In addressing the stockholders of the 
company President Bissell sounded a 
warning agairst possible over-expansion 
in the fire insurance business. He said 
the creation of so many new companies 
had been made possible by the profits of 
the old established units and that while 
1928 had been prosperous for fire insur- 
ance, 1929 might tell a different tale if 
too heavy competition breaks out. Pres- 
ident Bissell said in part: ; 

“As was intimated last year, prosperity 
has not encouraged prudence or conserv- 
atism, but has encouraged the formation 
of new companies and has caused com- 
petitive manifestations which are already 
disturbing. 

“Insurance companies have come to be 
looked on as veritable gold mines and the 
stock of some of the new@companies 
which never as yet have transacted any 
business are being or have been recently 
sold at prices which would be deemed 
high even if their stocks were seasoned 
securities of long established institutions 
whose incomes and earning powers had 
been demonstrated by the records of 
many years. 

“It is perhaps necessary that there 
should be a season of small profits. It 
is not to be supposed that an increase of 
33 1/3% in the number of companies is 
a happy augury for the future, nor can 
we believe that all of the companies here- 
tofore existing and newly organized can 
find a sufficient income to justify their 
existence for any great length of time.” 

5 egemamct established companies he 
said: 

“Apparently small attention is paid to 
the fact that most such companies have 
been brought to their present positions 
of strength by earning power through 
many years of patient effort and that the 
great increase in the market value of 
their stocks during the last two years are 
usually credited to earning powers which 
require large volumes of business for 


their development. The development of 
insurance companies by speculative proc- 
esses alone can hardly be a permanently 
successful process. 

“From the foregoing it will be evident 
that conditions in the field, wherein we 
operate, are rapidly changing and it is 
also true that the effect of the new com- 
petitive forces cannot as yet be clearly 
predicted or foreseen.” 


N. Y. FIRE PREMIUMS OFF 


Decline of Slightly Over 1% Shown For 
Last Half of 1928; Central Fire 
Office Leads Agencies 

lire insurance premiums on risks writ- 
ten in Manhattan and the Bronx bor- 
oughs of New York City during the last 
half of 1928 reached a total of about $15,- 
200,000, or approximately $180,000 less 
than during the same period of 1927. The 
small decrease is accounted for in large 
measure by the reductions in rates on 
new buildings of fireproof construction 
replacing those which had called for 
higher charges. Among the New York 
agencies the Central Fire Office went into 
first place for the second half of the year 
by writing $880,332 in premiums, an in- 
crease of $148,000 over the same period 
of 1927. 

The Crum & Forster agency was sec- 
ond, having reduced its income $92,000 
from the total of $850,950 for the last 
half of 1927. Other leading agencies in- 
clude Hoey & Ellison, $677,785; Wallace 
Reid & Co., $528,917; Hall & Henshaw, 
$417,048; Hooper & McDaniel, $411,182; 
F. H. Ross Agency, $393,378; Willard S. 
Brown & Co., $339,062; C. W. Sparks & 
Co., $318,672, Fowler & Kavanagh, 
$381,257 and Lockwood Bros., $343,092. 

Among the companies the Home led 
with $639,055 for the last half of 1928. 
The Great American was next with $559,- 
643, the Continental third with $509,166, 
the United States fourth with $440,430, 
and the North River fifth with $358,309. 
The American Equitable, which wrote 
$214,810 for the last half of 1927, went 
up to $294,304 and sixth place in 1928. 


NEW EXCELSIOR DIRECTORS 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Excelsior of Syracuse, New York, Fran- 
cis P. O’Connor, president of the O’Con- 
nor-McCune Co., local agents of Lima, 
Ohio, was added to the board of direc- 
tors as representing the State of Ohio. 
Mr. O’Connor’s election as a director of 
the Excelsior carries out the established 
policy of the company in having each 
state in which the company is writing a 
direct business represented by a local 
agent on its board. Mr. O’Connor has 
a large agency in Lima and is one of the 
outstanding insurance men in his state. 
One other new member was elected to 
the board of directors, Edmund H. Lewis, 
a prominent attorney of Syracuse and 
president of the Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Lewis takes the place 
of William H: Rubin, deceased. 


MEDAL FOR CHARLES SAYLER 


Charles Sayler, of West New York, N. 
J., has received from the Continental a 
gold “long service” medal in recognition 
of his connection with the company for 
the last twenty-five years. The badge 
of service was accompanied by a letter 
from President Paul L. Haid who said: 
“Tt is due to the interest and earnest 
co-operation of valued agents like Mr. 
Sayler that the Continental has enjoyed 
such a long and successful career and 
which will make the company of still 
greater service to the public in the fu- 
ture.” 


NATIONAL UNION BIRTHDAY 

The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
last week celebrated its twenty-eighth 
anniversary, having been formed in Pitts- 
burgh in February, 1901. E. E. Cole, 
now president of the company, started 
as secretary at that time. With a capi- 
tal today of $4,000,000, the issuance of 
an additional 10,000 shares of stock of 
the National Union Fire is proposed, to 
be sold at twice par in order to create 
an additional $1,000,000 for capital and 
a like amount for surplus. 
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Great American 
— Insurance Company - 


<< NewPork  s= 


Com 
iid INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1928 


$12,500,000.00 


RVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


23,.422,855.21 


NET SURPLUS 


2 1,060.1 I 3.35 
56.982.974.56 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$33,560,119.35 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$194,691,909.09 


HOME OFFICE 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD GCONLY, Manager. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wa. H. McGee & Co.,6 1 Agents, 11 So. Willi 
SAN FRANGCISCO—George L. West, Mana ter, 233 = i 





CHICAGO—Ww. H. McGee & Co.; Gen’! Aste. Insitmuce Exchange Bldg. 
AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

















Partners 


The business of being a local insurance 
agent is one of trust and responsibility. What 
calling could be more gratifying than one 
which provides financial aid to those who have 
suffered loss through unavoidable causes? 


The local agent and the parent company are 
like business partners. The first partner is 
out on the firing line seeing that his friends 
and clients are adequately protected against 
insurable risks. The other gives advice, 
assistance, and encouragement and _ stands 
re to assume the financial burden in case 
of loss. 


The prevailing spirit of loyalty and co- 
operation between this company and its local 
agents makes for the greatest success. 


THE HALIFAX FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


59 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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“That is why 
TRUE I switched to Jones.. 


ee KO) RLE ts, He brought me a new idea. He 


demonstrated that loss of use could 
prove as costly as destruction of prop- 
erty. It did not take him long to 
show me that interruption of our pro- 
duction at this time would cause a 
considerable loss and should be insur- 


ed against. 


“Why man! You only had us half 
insured — that’s why I switched to 
Jones.” 


The fact that loss of use can prove ex- 
pensive and should be insured against, 
might be a new idea to some of your 
clients. Don’t let somebody else tell 
them—you do it. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE, COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE ,NEW YORK,N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
PAUL L. HAID, President 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


“NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL, DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Government Issues 
Building Code Report 


HAS MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 





Lengthy Recommendations of Hoover 
Committee Seek To Establish Fire 
Resistance In Buildings 





The Building Code Committe of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
has completed and put out in book form 
its recommended minimum requirements 
for fire resistance in buildings as a ten- 
tative report. These recommendations 
may be modified in the final report as 
the result of criticisms received, such 
criticisms being requested from those 
who analyze the report. There are nearly 
one hundred pages in the book. 

This is the seventh of a series of re- 
ports prepared by the building code com- 
mittee, which was appointed by Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover in 1921 with the 
object of determining basic requirements 
that could be recommended to ensure 
public safety and at the same time pro- 
mote economy in construction. The pre- 
vious reports have attained wide accep- 
tance and it is hoped that this will prove 
equally useful to those entrusted with 
the preparation of building code require- 
ments. 

As the title indicates, the provisions are 
stated in terms of minimum require- 
ments. Local conditions may in some 
cases indicate the necessity for more de- 
tailed or more drastic sections. It is to 
be remembered that as ordinances en- 
forced by public authorities under the 
police power, building codes cannot le- 
gally control construction except as they 
relate to the safety or welfare of those 
in or about buildings. Codes cannot le- 
gally, according to current interpreta- 
tions, require good building practice on 
purely economic grounds, desirable 
though this may be, but must have defi- 
nite relation to health or safety. 


Fundamentals on Which Codes Depend 


“In those phases of building codes 
which have to do with fire resistive con- 
struction,” says an introduction to the 
committee report, “the expression ‘safety 
or welfare of those in or about buildings’ 
has come to have certain accepted inter- 
pretations. These constitute the funda- 
mentals upon which fire protection in 
building codes depend. 

“The fundamentals in fire protection 
requirements are that the likelihood of 
fires must be minimized, that loss of life 
must be prevented as far as possible, 
and that conflagrations, which endanger 
the safety and welfare of whole cities, 
must be guarded against. 

“The first corollary to these assump- 
tions is that attention must be given to 
details of design which will definitely 
limit the chances for fire to get a start; 
the second, that buildings must be so 
constructed that egress in case of fire 
is sure and safe; and the third, that con- 
struction must prevent communication of 
fire from building to building and be- 
tween portions of buildings, threatening 
a conflagration. This report is primarily 
concerned with the first and third. Safe- 
ty for those engaged in fighting fire is 
also a necessary consideration, and re- 
quires that in buildings of considerable 
height or extent the members which car- 
ry loads or resist stresses must be pro- 
tected from collapse. 

Measures To Prevent Conflagrations 


“Safety from conflagrations require 
first, that very large fires in any build- 
ing be prevented; and second, that build- 


buildings be protected against them and 
vice versa. These considerations obtain 
much more frequently in the congested 
parts of cities and the custom has grown 
up of enforcing more stringent code re- 
quirements in such districts. The charac- 
teristics by which the location of boun- 
daries between congested and outlying 
districts should be established are dis- 
cussed in this report. 

“A completely logical system of fire 
resistance for buildings would require, 
as a minimum, detailed knowledge of the 
behavior of fires in many different occu- 
pancies and of the resistance shown by 
various materials under conditions of 
similar fire hazard. By comparing the 
one with the other, requirements would 
at once suggest themselves. The problem 
is not quite so simple however. It is 
true that there has accumulated a con- 
siderable body of information derived 
from tests on various materials, chiefly 
as a result of work done under the au- 
spices of Columbia University, the Bu- 
reau of Standards, and the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 

“Types of construction not fully fire 
resistant must be recognized, however, 
since, to make all buildings fully resistive 
to fires caused by their contents would 
not be consistent with the fundamentals 
already stated and would be economically 
indefensible. 

“In issuing this tentative report the 
committee is following its usual practice 
of inviting widespread criticism in ad- 
vance of reaching final conclusions. Com- 
ments received will be given careful con- 
sideration before the report is issued in 
printed form.” 

Membership of Committee 

The membership of the Building Code 
Committee follows: William K. Hatt, 
chairman, professor of civil engineering, 
Purdue University; Edwin H. Brown, ar- 
chitect, Detroit, Mich.; Rudolph P. Mil- 
ler, consulting engineer, New York City; 
John A. Newlin, in charge of section of 
timber mechanics, forest products labo- 
ratory, forest service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Madison, Wis.; 
Joseph R. Worcester, consulting engi- 
neer, Boston Mass., and George N. 
Thompson, secretary. 

The report goes into detail on classi- 
fications of buildings by occupancy and 
construction, general building restrictions, 
fire protection, and discussions of. col- 
umn tests, and fire resistance ratings for 
walls and partitions. 


MANY FAIL IN BROKERS TEST 

Out of a total of 174 recent applicants 
for insurance brokers’ licenses under the 
new law of New York State requiring 
examinations, ninety passed the tests, 
eighty-three failed and three were dis- 
qualified for misconduct. The majority 
of the applicants were residents of 
greater New York City. The percentage 
of failures, almost 50%, illustrates in a 
striking manner the need for a brokers’ 
qualification law. Without such a meas- 
ure, many of those who proved them- 
selves unfit at the examination to be in 
insurance would have received their li- 
censes and would now be acting as com- 
petitors of legitimate offices. 


WOULD REDUCE PAR VALUES 

At a legislative hearing in Hartford 
last week insurance company executives 
and attorneys asked that the companies 
be given the right to reduce the par 
values of their securities from the pres- 
ent charter limitations to not less than 
$10 a share. They want the right in- 
corporated in their respective charters 
irrespective of the outcome of the pro- 














tional © dividends 


$457,503,922.71. 


ance is built. 


figure of $650,731,723. 


day $187,543. 
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SMALLEY HEADS COMMERCE 


Succeeds E. W. West as President; 
Annual Statement Shows Un- 
derwriting of $75,000 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Commerce Insurance Co., held in Glens 
Falls, the retirement of E. W. West as 
president was announced and he was 
made chairman of the board. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, F. 
M. Smalley; vice-presidents, R. S. Buddy, 
F. L. Cowles, E. P. Crawford, H. W. 
Knight, S. T. Brown, R. H. Griffith, C. 
M. Hayden; secretary-treasurer, R. C. 


Carter; secretaries, H. W. Cowles, G. S. 
Tamison, John Kilpatrick, Jr., and F. W. 
Stein. Louis T. Brown, F. L. Cowles and 
R. S. Buddy were elected directors to fill 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SUMMARY AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1928 


45 Millions Increase in Assets. This is growth in policyholders’ property, 
which now has a total value of $496,171,706.51. ‘i cae 


Liabilities to be deducted (policy reserve required by law to mature poli- 
cies; reserve to pay all accrued dividends held for policyholders and addi- 
payable in 1929, with all other liabilities) total 


This leaves Surplus Funds of $38,667,783.80. 


38% Millions Surplus adds to the security of the reserves, is an additional 
assurance of safety, and makes the policies so much more secure. 
questionable strength of resources is the rock upon which all real insur- 


3 Billion Dollars Outstanding Insurance. 6,500,000 contracts covering over 
4,200,000 policyholders. _Ten years ago the Company had approximately 
One Billion of outstanding insurance. The new 3 Billion record for 1928 
shows the great growth of the last decade. 


8%% Gain in Additional Insurance. New paid-for insurance written in 
1928, together with revived and increased insurance, attained a new high 


540 Millions Paid Out on Policies. This is the enormous sum paid out in 
66 years by this Company to beneficiaries and policyholders: in 1928 
alone the sum so paid was $56,262,949.93; average payment per working 


Total of such payments in 66 years—over $540,000,000. 
Reduction in Cost. There has been a reduction in general annual cost to 


policyholders during the past seven years, while in the same period the 
Company has doubled in size and financial resources. 











Un- 





existing vacancies. 

e annual statement shows that the 
year 1928 has been a favorable one, pre- 
miums amounting to $1,515,000, a slight 
decrease from 1927. A loss ratio of 53% 
was incurred, which was a 39% expense 
ratio and $37,000 increase in unearned 
premiums, resulted in an underwriting 
profit of $75,000. $167,869 was added to 
the special reserve, bringing that iterr up 
to. $250,000 and producing $209,667 in- 
crease in surplus. The surplus now stands 
at $1,318,461. 





NORWICH ASS'’N. OFFICERS 
The Norwich, Conn., Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Frank I. Royce; vice- 
president, Walter T. Camp; treasurer, 
Charles D. Foster, and secretary, Ebe- 
nezer Learned. 





figures of your business 





A LEAP IN THE DARK 


Delayed statistics sometimes compel a leap in the 
dark. Let us arrange and tabulate the facts and 


Promptly — Accurately — Economically 
Recording & Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York City 
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Curran Does Good Work 
In Warehouse Cases 

PRAISED BY LOSS COMMITTEE 

Assistant U. S. District Attorney an En- 


ergetic and Intelligent Prosecutor; 
Active in Auerbach Investigation 








Thomas J. Curran, one of the assistant 
district attorneys in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, under United States 
District Attorney Charles H. Tuttle, has 
Been doing splendid work in running 
down warehouse fire fraudulent claims. 
In the course of his investigation he has 
worked in close and very helpful co-op- 
eration with the loss committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 





T. J. CURRAN 


in the case of the Auerbach brothers— 
Alex and Louis—and Max Leibowitz, 
growing out of a Hoboken warehouse 
fire of December 5, 1928. The charge is 
conspiracy to use the mails in a scheme 
to defraud. The Auerbachs at present 
are being held on a complaint charging 
perjury before the grand jury. Later 
they were re-arrested. 

The Auerbachs and Leibowitz are out 
under $15,000 bail. 

After being graduated with honors at 
the Xavier High School, Mr. Curran went 
through Fordham College, winning hon- 
ors and the A, B. degree. In 1918 he 
enlisted in the United States army; was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in Sep- 
tember of that year; and when dis- 
charged from the army because of the 
armistice, he was serving in the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. He served 
successively as second lieutenant, first 
leutenant and captain of the 69th In- 
antry, New York National Guard, from 
September, 1919, to February, 1922. In 
; he began a three years’ term at the 
ordham Law School and was president 


Ot. the senior class of the law school. . 


There he had conferred the LL.B. degree. 
Mr. Curran taught in the Xavier Gram- 
P and High School from September, 
920, to June, 1924; was engaged in pri- 
vate practice later and in April, 1928, 
Was appointed assistant U. S. attorney. 
ae is a member of the National Repub- 
can Club, Downtown Athletic, Ameri- 
tan Legion and Young Republican Club. 





NEW BRUNSWICK IN CANADA 


‘ The New Brunswick Fire has been li- 
tnsed in the Dominion of Canada and 
re appointed Fred W. Evans, of Mon- 
a as chief agent for Canada. He 
So serves the Home, of which group 
© New Brunswick is a member. Reed, 
w & McNaught, of Toronto, have 
appointed general agents of the 


OF Oneramewick ire for the Province 





Recently he has been especially effective _ 








SMatement 


as of 


January 1, 1929 


HE insurance liability of this Company under its policies 
is widely distributed throughout the United States and its outly- 
ing territories, in foreign lands and water-borne, and is written as 
conservative underwriting dictates. 


der its policies the Company has: ; z Q ‘ 


fe S statement reflects the 


progress of the Home of New 
York during its Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary Year. Three-quarters 
of a century have witnessed the 
Home meeting and paying 
losses to claimants under its 
policies (aggregating in seventy-~ 
five years $451,972,365.72). It 
should be of interest to note 
that of all insurance companies 


in the world, (excepting such 


as transact a Life business) 


the Home is the first to record . 


assets of over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 











A CASH CAPITAL of 


$18,000,000.00 


A NET SURPLUS (Consisting of 
funds either paid in by stockhold- 
ers or undistributed profits) accu- 
mulated in its operations of 75 


years of 


$29,819,779.43 


Making a SURPLUS as respects its 


policy-holders of 


$47,819,779.43 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Reserved as required by law, being 


pro rata unearned premiums 


$39,836,734.00 


Reserved for miscellaneous 


COUNTS, Taxes, and other obliga- 
tions ascertained or liberally esti- 


mated 


$15,140,778.15 


ASSETS—Total actual and 


mitted’’ assets (cash on hand, funds 
conservatively invested or current 


balances payable when due) 


$102,797,291.58 


To meet claims arising un- 
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The FIRST Fire Company to PASS the Hundred Million Dollar MARK 
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NEW LOCAL BOARD FORMED 





Agents of Washington, Pa., Form As- 
sociation As Part of Pennsylvania 
Ass’n.; R. A. S. Pollock Pres. 
The fire and casualty insurance agents 
of Washington, Pa., have just organized 
a local board to be affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
The purpose of this organization is to 
promote harmony and standardization of 
underwriting practices in the locality, and 
to co-operate in the reduction of fire 
waste, and with the state authorities in 
the enforcement of laws and regulations 

governing the business of insurance. 

This local board will be an active mem- 
ber of the state and national bodies and 
will in this way lend assistance to other 
agents over the state in promoting the 
best interests of the local agency busi- 
ness. The following officers were elect- 
ed: president, R. A. S. Pollock, of An- 
derson & Pollock; vice-president, W. A. 
Challener; secretary, Henry A. Hood, 
of the A. G. Happer agency, and treasur- 
er, R. A. Dague, of the Rush Dague 
agency. The name of the association is 
the Washington, Pa., Association of In- 
surance Agents. 





NAT’L. LIBERTY BIRTHDAY 





Company Was Seventy Years Old on 
February 16; Seven Presidents in Of- 
fice During That Time 

During the present month National 
Liberty is observing the seventieth birth- 
day of its founding. ‘the company was 
chartered on February 16, 1859, with a 
capital of $200,000 and now has a capi- 
tal of $10,000,000. 

During its seventy years, seven presi- 
dents have guided its destiny. Its first 
president was Maurice Hilger and a 
ing him were Rudolph Garrigue, Hug< 
Schurmann, George B. Edwards and Bes. 
tav Kehr, all men of note in insurance 
history. In 1923 Ralph Jonas, George 
U. Tompers and associates assumed con- 
trol of the company and its growth was 
greatly accelerated. On January 1, 1927, 
Mr. Tompers was elected president and 
served until his retirement last year, 
when the company became affiliated with 
the Home group of fire companies, 
Charles L. Tyner, of that group, becom- 
ing the new head. 


SWEDISH FIRE LOSSES 








Results For the First Nine Months of 
Last Year Show Distinct Increase 
Over 1927 
According to statistics of all Sweden 
stock companies, the majority of foreign 
companies and a large number of mu- 


tuals, fire losses during the first nine 
months of 1927 and 1928 were as fol- 
lows: 

1927 1928 

Kr. Kr. 
dettiary .. 53. sks o: 1,201,343 3,303,772 
Febriary «...5.... 1,438,239 1,229,385 
DERE i ca vx ska is 1,688,921 1,690,559 
PT oes son eee 763,371 1,394,836 
BUG cabiste te boss 1,898,154 1,812,192 
mee ee he 1,788,376 1,618,095 
Df ERO eee 1,457,073 1,209,864 
August 1,352,342 2,439,850 
September .......- 1,176,835 1,502,948 


N. Y. RATING BODY MEETS ‘ 
The New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization held its annual meeting last 
week and heard the report of Chairman 
O. E. Lane. The following members of 
the governing committee were re-elected 
for the three year i James Marshall, 
Northern of N. >. A. Ludlum, Home 
ot N: ¥3- Wek: Dooley, Continental; E 
J. Sloan, Aetna, and F. B. Kellam, Roya! 


SUSSEX FIRE IN CANADA 

The Sussex Fire of Newark has been 
licensed in the Dominion of Canada and 
has appointed T. J. Perrin of Montreal 
as Canadian manager. .Mr. Pefrin is 
* general manager of the Trans-Canada 
and was formerly general manager of 
the Mount Royal. 





GENERAL GROUP CHANGES 





T. E. Moloney Agency Sup’t. of Com- 
panies Under H. K. Dent; C. H. 
Bingham Is Named Assistant 
President H. K. Dent, of the General 
Insurance Co. of America, of Seattle, has 
appointed Thomas E. Moloney as super- 
intendent of agencies of the various com- 
panies in the General group. These in- 
clude the General, General Casualty of 
America, Western of America, American 
Insurance Agency and the First National 
of America. The combined capital and 
surplus of the group now exceeds $12,- 
000,000. To assist Mr. Moloney, who has 


been manager of the American ag 
Agency, Mr. Dent named C. H. Bing- 
ham, his own private secretary, who has 
recently been specializing in agency work. 
Mr. Dent is now calling his companies 
the “All-America” group. 


Howard Seabury, who has been serving 
as agency supervisor for the First Na- 
tional, will act in a similar capacity for 
all the companies, while P. W. Loomis, 
senior special agent, is assigned to the 
underwriting department of the home of- 
fice. These changes in the organization 
were made desirable, Mr. Dent explains, 
because of the growth of the various 
companies. 


—_——__ 
———— 


FIRE ASSOCIATION STATEMENT 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
which increased its capital last year and 
paid in considerable surplus, makes q 
statement which contrasts strongly with 
that of a year ago. The admitted assets 
are now $31,318,410, an increase of $7. 
957,907. The loss reserve is $1,453,099, 
a reduction of some $87,000. The un. 
earned premium reserve is $11,073,605, an 
increase of nearly $70,000. Other liabili- 
ties, aside from capital, pay to $1. 
423, 325. The capital is $5,500,000 and the 
net surplus $11,868,319, making a surplus 
to policyholders of $17,368,319. 
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CORROON & REYNOLDS FLEET 
EXTENDING COUNTRY-WIDE SERVICE AND PROTECTION 


SEPTEMBER 30th, 1928, STATEMENTS 
after giving effect to additional funds paid into Treasuries since that date 
Policyholders’ Policyholders’ 
Surplus Plus Surplus Plus 
Assets tal eee Reserves Assets Liabilities Capital Voluntary Reserves 
CAN EQUITABLE At  — eanemiamnas COMPANY OF NEW YO MERCHANTS -_ np ae hg ae FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$2,963,608.73 $2,000,000.00 yesee, 073.53 WARK, N. J. (Incorporated 1849) 
gail BRONX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ay | THE CITY OF NEW YORK $5,005,889.54 " »232,115. oi $1,000,000.00 $3,773,774.53 
971.95 $590,473.92 1,000,000.00 $3,866,498.03 
A 
BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY — TOT iL acsretsd temay aay 
$5,082,407.74 $1,229,759.65 $1,000,000.00 $3,852,648.09 $2 443,620.06 $ 725,758.46 $1,000,000.00 .$1,717,861.60 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. (Incorporated 1862) REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

$698,289.36 $512,000.00 $1,413,975.65 PITTSBURGH, PA. wee 1871) 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMP. $3,729,779.53 «- $ 768,092.41 1,000,000.00 $2,961,687.12 
$3,976,359.71 $1,536,937.29 


’ titty INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONG ISLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY HILADELPHIA, PA. 
$ 2,000,000 \< $4,918,317.33 $ 800,388.92 $1,500,000.00 $4,327,928.41 


CLASSES OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 
FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, 
LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE FLOATERS. 
CORROON & REYNOLDS 
INCORPORATED 


MANAGER 


$8,962,682.26 


$2,112,265.01 


$ 362,236.06 


92 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Sees Common Stocks 
As Best Investments 


FIRE COMPANIES’ 


RESULTS 
D. C. Rose, in New Book on Investment 
Management, Analyzes Experiences 
of 25 Leading Companies 


The claim that fire insurance compa- 
nies which have invested a fairly large 
percentage of their assets in common 
stocks over the last twenty-five -years 
‘have fared better than those companies 
holding largely to bonds is made by 
Dwight C. xose of Scudder, Stevens & 
Clark, investment counsel, in a book he 
has published recently called “A Scien- 
tific Approach to Investment ~“Manage- 
ment.” ‘Lhe publishers are Harper & 
Brothers. This volume is dedicated to 
the lay investor and the investment ex- 
periences of twenty-five of the leading 
fire insurance companies are utilized by 
Mr. Kose to give concrete support to 
the arguments he presents. 

Whue admitting that a number of 
factors contribute to the success or fail- 
ure of any investment policy, it does 
seem reasonable, according to Mr. Rose, 
to attribute success largely to the types 
of securities carried and the proportions 
of each type held at various times. Mr. 
Rose starts his experience tables with 
19U3 and runs them through 1926. - For 
the twenty-five companies he finds that 
at the beginning more than 6% of total 
investments were carried in real estate, 
whereas in 1926 the proportion was just 
above 2%. There has been a similar 
decrease in the proportions of mortgages 
and collateral loans, from 15% to 5.9%. 

Bond and Stock Holdings Increase 


“Bond holdings showed the greatest 
tendency to increase during the period,” 
“writes Mr. Kose, “rising trom an aver- 
age of 39.8% of total investments in 
lyu2 to 51.2% in 1926, The average pro- 
portion carried in common stocks did 
not vary materially at the time of the 
panic in 1907. Beginning in 1912, how- 
ever, there started a gradual decline 
which became pronounced during the war 
years in 1917 and 1918. From 1919 up 
to 1923 the proportion in common stocks 
were unusually stable. 

“It would appear, accordingly, that the 
average insurance company did not take 
advantage of the peak of coramon stock 
prices in the latter part of 1919 by sell- 
ing, nor of the low points in 1921 and 
1922 by buying. On the other hand, it 
does appear that since 1922 insurance 
companies have on the average increased 
their proportion of common stocks about 
50%. On the whole it would appear that 
during the last few years the fire in- 
surance companies may have become 
more fully aware of the suitability as 
well as profitableness of a larger pro- 
portion of common stocks. With the 
passage of years, these variations in the 
per cent of holdings to total investments 
provide an interesting commentary on 
the investment policies of fire insurance 
companies.” 

Mr. Rose says that whereas the aver- 
age for all fire companies in the analysis 
for the twenty-two years was 29.2% of 
total investments in common and pre- 
ferred stocks as against 49% in bonds, 
the best company from the investment 
gain standpoint carried an average of 
61.2% of ‘all investments in common and 
preferred stocks as against 25% in bonds, 
and the poorest company carried only 
12.3% in stocks and 73% in bonds. 

“From the standpoint of the experi- 
ence of the twenty-five largest fire in- 
surance companies in the United States,” 
the volume continues, “stocks have 
proved a far superior form of invest- 
ment to bonds.” 

Industrial Stocks Best Gainers 
_ Taking tke various classes of stock 
investments Mr. Rose writes that com- 
mon stocks of industrial companies have 
proved the most profitable type. Rail- 
road stocks have labored under the han- 
dicap of rate restrictions and government 


F. H. Smith to Head 
New Jersey Department 


SUCCESSOR TO MAXSON 
Held Same Position Six Years Ago; Is 
Banker and President of Cement 


Company 


In the New Jersey senate on Monday 
night the name of Frank H. Smith was 
presented to succeed Edward Maxson as 
commissioner of banking and insurance 
for New Jersey. He understands the in- 
surance situation as he was banking and 
insurance commissioner under Governor 
George S. Silzer. 

Mr. Smith is a resident of Plainfield, 
N. J., and at one time was the register 
of deeds of Union County. He is presi- 
dent of the Portland Cement Association, 
heads the Lawrence Portland Cement 
Co., in which a number of New Jerseyites 
are financially interested, and is a direc- 
tor of the Plainfield Trust Co., Re-Insur- 
ance Corporation of America, First Na- 
tional Bank of Plainfield and Plainfield 
Title & Mortgage Co. He is chairman of 
the board of the North American Title 
Guaranty Co. and the North American 
Security Corporation. 

After holding the register’s office for 
several terms Mr. Smith resigned to be- 
come commissioner of banking and in- 
surance, a position which he held for 
three years. He joined the Lawrence 
Portland Cement Co. in 1915 as general 
sales manager and filled other positions 
in the company until January 1, 1922, 
when he was made president of the com- 
pany. ep i 

He has been active in Republican pol- 
itics, having been a member of the Re- 
publican Union county committee for 
more than thirty years and besides be- 
ing its secretary, treasurer, and vice- 
chairman he was chairman for twelve 
years. 








interference, and public utility stocks 
face the same possibilities of a profit 
ceiling due to government regulation. 

A table illustrating the comparative 
growth of funds shows an expansion ot 
tne industrial stock tunds from $100,000 
in January, 1901, to $1,032,200 in Janu- 
ary, 1923; while in the same period the 
$1UU,0U0 railroad tund expanded to $217,- 
050, and the ail bond tund of $100,000 
expanded only to $114,420. 

in a chapter on the trend of common 
stock values Mr. Rose reaches these con- 
clusions : : 

“From the long-term viewpoint we 
may conclude that industrial common 
stocks have shown an advantage over 
bonds approximating the extent that the 
ratio of earnings to selling price of the 
stocks has exceeded the yield on bonds; 
and that something more than changing 
commodity prices or changing interest 
rates will be required to interrupt the 
long upward trend of industrial stock 
values which has been fairly constant 
as far back as we can obtain reliable in- 
formation. ‘ 

“But the experience of the past indi- 
cates that changes in the commodity 
price level and changes in interest rates 
may have a pronounced influence on, or 
may be primarily responsible for, tem- 
porary violent movements such as we 
observed during the war period and the 
deflation of 1920. 

“The compounding effect of reinvest- 
ment of excess earnings so much over- 
shadows all other factors influencing the 
long term trend of industrial stock val- 
ues that it would appear that industrial 
stocks could be purchased with confi- 
dence in the continuance of this long- 
term upward trend so long as the indus- 
tries supporting civilization move for- 
ward; so long as dividends represent a 
conservative proportion of total earn- 
ings; and so long as the major part of 
excess earnings is not discounted in a 
greatly inflated market value.” 


HE NORTHERN OF 
LONDON broadcasting 
a wave-length of cooperation 
for agencies large or small. 
Suggests tuning in on its main 
offices or the hook-up with 
its fieldmen for help in agency 
problems when troubled with 
static in business. 
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CORPORATION 
OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 
C. D. Sheffe, Assistant Manager 





PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 

.in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 


Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary C. D. Sheffe, Asst. Secretary 
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DeVan Again Asks 
Agency Limitation 


ADDRESSES NORTHWEST MEET 





Before Company Executives National 
Ass'n Head Says Business Safety 
Depends Upon Co-operation 





Another plea for limitation of fire in- 
surance agencies was made this week 
when R. P. DeVan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
spoke on Wednesday in Chicago before 
the annual meeting of the Fire Under- 


writers’ Association of the Northwest. 
He told of. the changing conditions af- 
fecting fire insurance today, the new 


and difficult problems that have come 
up and said the fire companies must 
co-operate with their agents if the 
agency system is to continue to render 
the high quality of service it has over 
a long period of years. 

Through the naming as agents of hun- 
dreds of persons untrained in insurance 
the business is exposing itself to bad 
relations with the insuring public, said 
Mr. DeVan, and he expressed the hope 
that the present great expansion of in- 
vestments in the insurance business will 
not mean a breakdown of all the require- 
ments which the companies used to look 
for in a man before they would consent 

»to appoint him an agent and turn ovér 
to him all the power to act which such 
an appointment brings. : 

“The American agency system is as 
fine an expression as we shall find any- 
where in American business,” Mr. DeVan 
said. “It is the ability or opportunity 
of the insurance agent to establish a 
business of his own which has permitted 
the agency system to advance to its pres- 
ent stage of valuable service to the pub- 
lic and the companies. The development 
of the individual himself, this possibly 
has been the urge behind the splendid 
achievements of the system. 

Organization is Two-Sided 

“Company operation embraces organi- 
zations, world without end. Most of us 
believe that the best interest of the in- 
surance business is to be attained by or- 
ganized companies operating through or- 
ganized agents—that if this happy state 
could be brought about, the insurance 
millennium would be at hand; but it 
never can be accomplished until it comes 
to be recognized as a two-sided propo- 
sition. 

“If there is soundness in the principle 
that organized companies have a right to 
do business separately from other com- 
panies, then such organized companies, 
in order to be wholly consistent, ought 
to select as their representatives, agents 
who likewise believe in organization and 
are bound together by principles and 
precepts that are good for the business. 

“To meet these conditions and days of 
“super-service” his costs have increased, 
his commissions declined and he is upset. 
Fire insurance, once the predominant 
business in his office, is being rapidly re- 
placed by other lines of insurance. Chain 
stores have displaced the local merchant 
from whom premiums used to flow to his 
office and are now placed at a distant 
point by form of cover in which the lo- 
cal agent does not participate. Thou- 
sands of dollars in automobile premiums 
have been lost to finance companies 
writing fire, theft and collision insurance. 
Thousands of loan agents have been ap- 
pointed who control only the lines of in- 
surance on dwellings and mercantile 
buildings upon which they make loans. 
Multiplicity of agency appointments, 
many of whom control only lines they 
own or which belong to relatives, and 
who do not serve constructively either 
the public or the companies, have taken 
away many premium dollars from the le- 
gitimate agent. 

Commissions Off Through Rate Cuts 

“Installation of sprinklers and con- 
struction of fireproof buildings has ma- 
terially reduced rates and affected our 
premium income. Special hazards and 
household furniture are about all that is 


left and the former through constant 
consolidation and mergers are fast dis- 
appearing as direct business from our 
book, and the latter ones are too ex- 
pensive to handle with the many en- 
dorsements required at the rate of com- 
mission generally paid. : 

“The agent therefore naturally turns 
his attention to other lines which offer 
him a greater monetary return and are 
not so seriously affected by these con- 
ditions. Fire insurance, however, is de- 
serving of at least an equal opportunity 
with other lines and will receive it at the 
hands of the agents when it sets its 
house in order. 

_“The natural desire of the conscien- 
tious agent for his future course is one 
of allegiance to his time-tried and 
trusted companies, and I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and gentlemen of the Northwestern 
Association, that the agent is changing 
and conditions have made him do so, but 


he is most anxious to co-operate with his 
companies in trying to solve his prob- 
lems. 

“We believe as an organization that 
companies should give more serious con- 
sideration to our claim that there should 

a limitation of agency appointments. 
The vast amount of insurance that is 
really unsold, although placed by many 
agents in the business who are unquali- 
fied, tends to create a deceived public, an 
unsatisfactory insurance experience and 
a public reaction to the business, all of 
which make an unsound condition more 
detrimental to the business as a whole 
than the proportionate amount of in- 
creased income to the companies there- 
from.” 





WRITING AUTO IN GERMANY 

The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
taken up automobile insurance in Ger- 
many. 





Old 


| Sold the *- 
Farm and Moved 


——— 


AUTOMOBILE CHANGES 

The Automobile of Hartford and the 
Standard Fire, both of the Aetna Life 
group, are in the future going to work 
in closer co-operation than before, with 
the same officers for the two companies, 
E. J. Perrin, Jr., has been elected vice- 
president of the Automobile and the 


Standard Fire will later elect him. He 
has been with the company since 1914, 
going to Hartford from New Yor in 
1920 and acting as secretary since 1923 
J. K. Hooker, vice-president of the 
Standard Fire, has been elected \ice- 
president of the Automobile. 





Independent Adjusters, Inc., has been 
chartered for general insurance business 
in New York state. F. Lorimer Simp- 
son, Irwin Feil, and Louis A. Howard 
are directors and subscribers. 
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to the ley” 


A middle aged business man speaking: “Wife and I had 
worked hard and had been fairly successful. We decided to 
sell the farm and take life easier. After we had turned every- 
thing into cash we had enough to buy a very good apartment 


Use and Occupancy, 
Rent, Rental Value 
and Leasehold have 
outgrown the desig- 
nation of “‘side lines.” 
They are now “‘essen- 
tial lines” — almost if 


house in New York, We made our home in the 
Place and our rents gave usa good income. We 
were sitting on top of the world until one fine 
morning the building burned. The fire insurance 
money paid for the rebuilding but for eight or 
nine months we didn’t havea dollar of income.” 


not quite, equal in im- 
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New Auto Rates Show 
Big Fire and Theft Cuts 

EASTERN CONFERENCE MANUAL 

Average Theft Reduction Is 34%; Fire 


Rates Off 15 and 25%; Collision 
Reductions Nominal 





The Eastern Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference this week issued its manual 
of rates for 1929, making public the rate 
reductions which for weeks were known 
to be coming. The theft rates show an 
average reduction of 34.1%, the fire rates 
are cut on the average 15.4% for private 
passenger automobiles and there is a flat 
reduction of 25% in the fire insurance 
rates on commercial cars. Reductions in 
collision rates were the smallest, aver- 
aging only 3%. In some parts of the 
East, to be sure, theft rates were in- 
creased slightly on certain makes of cars, 
but such increases are by far the ex- 
ception. 

These rate reductions, in addition to 
greatly benefiting the insuring public, 
will also serve to reduce much of the 
competition existing between automobile 
insurance companies within the Confer- 
ence and those not members of it. Much 
of the business that the Conference com- 
panies have lost or were in danger of 
losing because of cut-rate competition 
from outside will revert back to them or 
be retained. 

It is not believed that the new rate 
scales in the East are uneconomic and 
that they are the first moves in retalia- 
tion to the non-conference companies. 
The conditions of automobile insurance 
have improved so within the last few 
years, due to better construction of cars, 
installation of first class locks, greater 
efficiency in combatting the theft of cars 
and other factors making for the reduc- 
tion of insurance losses that the insur- 
ance companies now feel that they can 
safely give to the public in the way of 
lower rates the benefits that have ac- 
crued. 

Examples of Rate Cuts 

As an indication of the extent of the 
rate changes on theft insurance the fol- 
lowing extracts from the 1929 manual for 
Eastern territory are given: 

Ford Cars Class A—Theft Rate 


Old. New. 
Boston, GHW? san-acennseveees $2.05 $1.55 
New York,city: 2t0< 0050. 4.00 3.40 
New York, suburban...... 2.05 1.10 
Buffalo, cited cnet esti aes 2.05 1.10 
Philadelphia, city ......... 2.65 2.00 
Rural New York .......... 1.50 80 
Rural New Jersey ........ 1.50 80 
Rural Pennsylvania ...... 1.05 80 
Chevrolet Cars—Theft Rate 
Old. New. 
Boston, cw aucssccchecss $1.90 $1.55 
New Yorks qlty Ss). 22¢¥~3 3.65 3.40 
New York, suburban ...... 1.99 1.55 
Buffalo, C08 Gencves<eosees 1.90 1.10 
Philadelphia, city ......... 2.40 2.60 
Rura! New York’........+. 1.35 80 
Rura! New Jersey ........ 1.35 .80 
Rura! Pennsylvania ....... 95 80 
Buick Cars—Theft Rate 
Old. New. 
Boston, Gbisiesnysasseses $1.15 $1:05 
New York, city .........- 2.20 2.35 
New York, suburban ...... 1.15 1.05 
Baffalo, CUP cass cadciclcans 1.15 75 
Philadelphia, city ........- 1.45 1.80 
Rural New York .......+- 80 55 
Rural New Jersey ......... .80 55 
Rural Pennsylvania ....... 0 55 
Cadillac Cars——Theft Rate 
Old. New. 
Boston, qi cobs cus caevens $1.10 $ 80 
New York, city ........... 2.20 1.80 
New York, suburban ..... 1.10 80 
uffalo, city ........ echo ae 60 
Philadelphia, city ......... 1.45 1.40 
ural New York .........- 80 40 
Rural New Jersey ........ ; 40 
ural Pennsylvania ....... 55 40 


The extra charges for accessories (re- 
Stricted $50 deductible) have also been 
reduced as to the theft rates. The 
charges in territory AA are reduced 








Cc. D. BENSON DEAD 


Maryland Insurance Commissioner Suc- 
cumbed to Heart Attack; Prominent 
As Democratic Political Leader 


Carville Dickinson Benson, state insur- 
ance commissioner of Maryland, Demo- 
cratic leader and former Representative, 
died last week of a heart attack. He was 
fifty years old. While serving as chair- 
man of the Democratic presidential cam- 
paign advisory committee last fall, a po- 
sition which carried with it the actual 
leadership of the Smith campaign in 
Maryland, he suffered a heart attack, 
and he was compelled to turn over the 
leadership to Howard Bruce, National 
Committeeman. 

In 1906 he was Speaker of the House 
in the Legislature. He also served in 
the State Senate. When J. Fred Tal- 
bott, veteran Democratic leader and rep- 
resentative, died in 1918, Mr. Benson was 
elected to: fill Mr. Talbott’s unexpired 
term. He was returned from the second 
Maryland district to the sixty-ninth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Benson was a candidate for re- 
election but was defeated in the primary 
fight by United States Senator Millard 
E. Tydings, who was representing Har- 
ford County in the State Senate. 


NATIONAL PROMOTIONS 


Sidney T. Maxwell was this week 
elected senior vice-president of the Na- 
tional of Hartford and the five secre- 
taries of the company were elected vice- 
presidents with equal rank as to senior- 
ity. They are R. M. Anderson, G. F. 
Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller and 
C. B. Roulet. Treasurer F. B. Seymour 
was given the additional title of secre- 
tary. Three assistant secretaries, R. C. 
Alton, L. C. Breed and H. B. Collmore 
were made secretaries. Five agency su- 
perintendents were made assistant secre- 
taries as follows: W. C. Browne, W. W. 
Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. C. Minter, 
V. I. G. Petersen and S. W. Prince. 


TOWN INSURANCE BILL 


B. Roger Wales, Republican, intro- 
duced in the New York Senate at Albany 
a bill amending the iasurance law by 
adding a new article 10-c, authorizing 
any county, outside of New York City, 
subject to approval of insurance super- 
intendent, to adopt a plan of mutual 
self-insurance of the county and all cities, 
villages and towns therein as may elect 
to participate for paying all loss or dam- 
age caused by fire or other destruct‘on 
of property and liability resulting from 
accident. 











N. Y. LOSSES DOWN 1.50% 

Fire losses in New York city for 
January were about 1.50% lower than 
for the same month of 1928, according 
to the report of the committee on losses 
and adjustments of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The incurred 
losses last month were $1,502,041 com- 
pared with $1,525,517 for January, 1928. 
The number of claims decreased from 
520 to 483, a reduction of 7.11%. 


W. Y. YOUNG OPENS OFFICE 

William Y. Young, recently appointed 
executive special agent for the Peoples 
Fire of Maryland, has opened an office 
at 40 Clinton street, Newark. He will 
have full supervision of the eastern etr- 
ritory. 


EMPIRE FIRE DIRECTOR 
Milton Dammon, president of the Am- 
erican Safety Razor Corporation, has 
been elected a member of the board of 
directors of the Empire Fire. 











At the quarterly meeting of the board 
of directors of the New Jersey Insur- 
ance Co., held last week, a semi-annual 
dividend of $1 per share was declared, 
payable February 28, to stockholders of 
record on February 16. 








from $15 to $10 in territory A, from 
$10 to $7.50 in territory B, from $7.50 
to $5; in territory C, from $5 to $3, and 
in territory D, from $3 to $2. 














ive Coals 


| colagip cae FRANKLIN, who 
founded Philadelphia’s first fire 
company in 1736, was enthusiastic about safety 
measures. He gave out the following sound 
advice: 


“Living fire-brands or coals in a tull shovel to 
be carried trom one room to another or up and 
down stairs should be carried in a warming pan 
and shut” 


During its 100 years of service, this company 
has been tireless in the cause of fire prevention 
in addition to furnishing sound financial pro- 
tection against loss by fire. 


THE FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE €0. 


of Philadelphia 
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Louisville Board’s 
Brilliant Gathering 


DIAMOND JUBILEE DINNER 





More Than 400 Persons Help Celebrate 
Birthday of the Oldest Local 
Board in the Country 





The seventy-fifth annual dinner, or 
diamohd jubilee gathering, of the Lou- 
isville Board of Fire Underwriters, held 
at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, on Feb- 
ruary 16, was a brilliant, but dignified 
affair which proved even more success- 
ful than members and those handling it 
had hoped for. There were approximate- 
ly 400 persons present at the dinner. 

At the speakers’ table were Ernest 
Palmer, manager and general counsel of 
the Chicago Board of Fire Underwriters, 
chosen as the feature speaker of the eve- 
ning, and representing the third oldest 
board in America; G. Burgess Fisher, 
past president of ‘the Hartford, Conn., 
board, the second oldest board in Amer- 
ica; E. M. Allen, former president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and now exccutive vice-president 
of the National Surety; Leon P. Lewis, 
attorney of Louisville, and counsel for 
the Louisville Board; Mayor William B. 
Harrison, of Louisville; Clell Coleman, 
Kentucky State Auditor; Leo Thieman, 
executive secretary of the Louisville 
Board; Frank H. Brown, president of 
the Louisville Board, and toastmaster, 
and Thomas B. Duncan, president of the 
Louisville Board of Trade. 

Harry B. Wilson, of Irvine, Ky., presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Association of In- 
surance Agents, made a short talk and 
presented the Louisville Board with an 
ebony framed silver plaque suitably en- 
graved in commemoration of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee meeting. 

Smith T. Bailey, chairman of the An- 
niversary Arrangements Committee, 
spoke over the radio, via station WHAS, 
of the Louisville “Courier Journal and 
Louisville Times,” regarding the event, 
and what the Louisville board represent- 
ed, while musical selections were also 
broadcast. 

Among others present were W. M. 
Frink, general agent of the Norwich 
Union, from New York; Richard W. 
Wetzel, of Los Angeles, Pacific manager, 
Northern of New York; Harry Haynes, of 
Atlanta, representing the Crum & Fors- 
ter group, and Shirley E. Moissant, sec- 
retary of the Illinois Association of In- 
surance Agents, from Kankakee, III. 


Mayor Harrison Talks 


Mayor William B. Harrison spoke 
briefly regarding the organization, and 
the fact that it was his pleasure to speak 
before it twice in as many years. He 
commented on what the agents are doing 
in regard to fire prevention, and the 
present, high plane and morale of the 
individuals of the Louisville Fire Depart- 
ment. 

Clell Coleman, the State Auditor, mak- 
ing his second appearance before an in- 
surance meeting in Louisville, remarked 
that he was sorry the Governor failed to 
attend, inasmuch as he had approved of 
his alleged purchase of an aeroplane, 
and hoped he would continue to fly high. 

Leon P. Lewis traced the early his- 
tory of the board, and commented on the 
fact that back in 1854 a dozen men 
formed the board, which was the first 
group of underwriters in America to get 
together in an organization for mutual 
protection and that of the country. He 
stated that he had gone through the old 
newspaper files, and had been unable to 
find any mention of the organization of 
the board. He read abstracts from min- 
utes of some of the early meetings, 
which indicated that the board was 
formed largely to develop uniformity in 
dealings, secure rates in keeping with 
the hazard, and force development of a 
fire department equal to the needs of the 
city, which at that time had approx- 
imately 55,000 people. Records showed 
rates up to 8% on a chair factory. On 
one building where the rate was fixed 


at 2% the building burned the following 
year. 

The speaker commented on the fact 
that while the Louisville Board was still 
going strong, he could recognize the 
names of but four business houses of 
that day which are still in operation, in- 
cluding one department store, one whole- 
sale concern, one printing house and 
one bank. 

Ernest Palmer on Program 

Ernest Palmer handled a humorous 
talk, which was interspersed with re- 
marks regarding fire waste and loss from 
carelessness. 

Tom B. Duncan, of the Louisville 
Board of Trade, spoke on the fine civic 
spirit of the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters, which has a 100% mem- 
bership in the Board of Trade, a loyalty 
which is a challenge to every other class 
of business in Louisville. 

S. M. Saufley, insurance commission- 
er, spoke briefly on the high standing of 
the board, what it means to Louisville 
and to the state, how the board co-oper- 
ated with the state department, and how 
he appreciates the counsel of its mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Allen, of New York, following a 
few short remarks rendered a toast to 
the board on its past accomplishments, 
present efforts, and future, which is 
largely in the hands of the men who 
today are the guardians and on whose 
shoulders rest the continuation of work 
well done. 

G. B. Fisher, of the Hartford Board, 
extended the congratulations of Ameri- 
ca’s second oldest board to its oldest. 
and commented on the appreciation of 
the Hartford board members, of the fact 
that four years ago the Louisville Board 
sent a representative, Alex Tippett, to 
Hartford, to take part in the Hartford 
board’s sixtieth meeting. Mr. Fisher 
spoke of the large number of companies 
which have their home offices in Hart- 
ford, and what they mean to Hartford 
and the country at large. 

The anniversary committee, headed by 
Smith T. Bailey, included Carl A. Neut- 
zel, Miss Caroline E. Lang. George A. 
Burkley, Miss Juliet Nold Pirtle, Culver 
Vaughan, Mrs. Frankie S.. Greer, Rich- 
ard H. Menefee, Miss Theresa Moel- 
man, and Fred D. Diehl, it containing the 
name of the five feminine members of 
the board. There are fifty-four mem- 
bership concerns in the board, including 
three local companies, the rest being 
agents. There are ninety-eight individ- 
ual members. of which fifteen have been 
in the board personally for twenty-five 
years or more. 





PHOENIX FIRE FIGURES 


The Phoenix of Hartford ended last 
year with total assets of $44,180,588, com- 
pared with $40,711,622 at the end of 1927. 
The net surplus as of December 31, 1928, 
was $21,120,772, an increase of $3,072,- 
020 for the year. Unearned premiums 
were $12,655,191, a decrease of about $50,- 
000 


Premium income of the Phoenix 
amounted to $12,059,448 in 1927 and in 
1928 amounted to $12,100,074. While the 
income of Phoenix was $408,384, re-in- 
surance payments reduced the amount 
to $173.069. The total income for 1928 
was $14.775,040, compared with $14,369,- 
614 in 1927. Losses paid during the year 
amounted to $5,476,775, compared with 
$5,852.858 in 1927 and total disbursements 
were $12,629,955, compared with $12,722,- 
763 in 1927. 





OIL ASS’N. OFFICERS 

The Oil Insurance Association at its 
annual meeting last week elected the 
following officers: president, C. R. Tut- 
tle, Insurance Co. of North America; 
vice-presidents, C. A. Ludlum, Horie, 
and H. A. Clark, Firemen’s; secretary- 
treasurer, George H. Bell, National: ex- 
ecutive committee, C. E. Case, North 
British & Mercantile; A. C. Dugan, 
Hartford; J. R. Wilbur, America Fore; 
W. N. Achenbach, Aetna; H. R. Burke, 
Royal; J. C. Harding, Springfield F. & 

x and J. B. Leyison, Fireman’s Fund. 








TYLER WITH LUMBERMEN’S 

H. R. Tyler of Brooklyn has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Lumber- 
men’s and the Philadelphia National for 
New York state, including the suburban 
territory. He has had a long experience 
in the New York field for the American 
Central, but a few years ago retired from 
field work to become vice-president of 
the Samuel Block Co., Brooklyn local 
agency. He.withdrew from this post last 
year and has since been traveling: His 
rote headquarters will be at 2 Grace 

ourt. 





CONN. FIELD CLUB MEETS 
The Connecticut Field Club, meeting 
recently at Hartford, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, W. H. Ray- 
mond; vice-president, J. Guy Richard- 
son; treasurer, Gordon L. Brown; secre- 
tary, Louis K. Ives; executive commit- 
tee, E. W. Page, Tr., Joseph Cosgrove, 
W. A. Mallory, Warren Campbell and 
Tames Grover; entertainment committee, 
Willard Fowler, Hayes Landon, Seth 
Ashton, John Van Buren and Oscar 
Howland. The next meeting of the club 

will be held in Hartford on March 4. 


FIREMEN’S CAPITAL APPROVED 

Stockholders of the Firemen’s of New- 
ark on Saturday acted favorably on the 
resolution of the directors increasing the 
anthorized capital from $15,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. Expression of confidence in 
the management were given by several 
stockhoiders. The stockholders also in- 
creased the number of directors from 
twenty-one to twenty-four. 


WANT TO SEE BECK’S BOOKS 

George W. Beck, a Denver insurance 
man, who is the receiver of four differ- 
ent concerns. is under the fire of an in- 
vestigation by the “Rocky Mountain 
News.” (The newspaper demands that 
the books in the receivership be submit- 
ted for inspection. 











Ralph Halpern Agencv. Inc., has heen 
chartered to do a general insurance bus- 
iness in New York state. Ralph and 
Minerva Halpern and Irving S. Schatz 
are directors amd subscribers. 





Irving D. Kaplan, Inc.. general insur- 
ance agency, has been chartered in New 
Vork. Jrvine D. and B. O. Kanlan. Net- 
tie Graff, Esther Press and Svlvia Ta- 
coby are the directors and subscribers. 






J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
Wide ——— PP. a Service 


Tele 221-4 S Wactioaten 
Conn. Cernwall Bridge P. O. 










O. J. PRIOR, President 
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INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 





Royal Exchange Assurance 1720 
THE SFATE ASSURANCE CO. Ltd. 1891 
PROVIDENT FIRE INS. CO. 1924 

(New Hampshire Corporation) 
CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., Ltd. 1903 


The First Company Organized to Insure Automobiles 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 


— 
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219TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 
FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
5S Fifth Ave New Yerk 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 


Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramente Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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INSURANCE 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 




















INSURANCE STOCKS 


OPO Pe 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Hanover 1176 














THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 


Charles W. Higley, President 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Building, 
34. Pine St., 
New York City 

Howie, Jarvis & Wright, Inc, 

General Agents 

Metropolitan District 

99 John Street, New York 











W. M. CROZER, Secretar: 
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Make Your Collection Letters 


Gollect, Says “Gh 


In these days of credit problems and ex- 
periments in selling insurance upon the 
instalment plan, local agents must gtve 
closer attention to getting their overdue 
accounts settled, according to the Boston 
and Old Colony insurance companies of 
Boston. -Make your collection letters col- 
lect, is the subject matter of advice con- 
tained in the columns of the “Accelera- 
tor,’ the companies’ monthly publication, 
of which R. C.. Dreher is editor and F. J. 
Greer associate editor. The article con- 
tains three interesting sample collection 
letters, and follows herewith: 


When you sit down to dictate a collec- 
tion letter, never lose sight of the fact 
that the assured owes you money for 
something that he bought on his own 
free will, that you have already had to 
pay for and that you are demanding only 
what is due you—not asking favors. 

Make your letters firm and to the 
point. Gentlemanly, but definite. Get 
down to facts. 

Never make the mistake in your letters 
of hinting that perhaps a bill or a pre- 
vious letter did not reach the assured. 
If you have the right address—and you 
should have—and you did not forget to 
put a stamp on the envelope, the chances 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine to one 
that it was received. Don’t blame the 
postman. 

Don’t Apologize to Assured 

Another thing: Don’t write “perhaps 
this was overlooked, etc.” You know and 
everyone else knows that people are not 
in the habit of overlooking letters and 
bills. Even if they do not take the trou- 
ble to open the envelope to read what 
you have to say, they know what you 
want. 

The only kind of appeal to use is the 
one that brings in the money. 

Collection letters that have been tested 
and that actually get what they go after 
are always interesting, because parts of 
them can always be adapted to one’s own 
agency. For that reason the following 
letters used by an agency are reproduced. 

This first letter has been and is suc- 
cessful in collecting accounts that have 
tun thirty days: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Going over our books, we find that 
you have not paid the premium of 
as noted on the duplicate bill enclosed. 

“You bought the policy for the protec- 
tion it offered. You expect, and right- 
fully so, that any loss you may have cov- 
ered by this policy will be settled prompt- 
ly. That being the case, it is no more 
than right that you pay us promptly so 
that we, in turn, can pay the company 
Promptly. 

“This letter is a reminder. Most of us 
forget these matters once in a while, and 
it merely needs just a reminder to call 
your attention to it. 

“Now, won’t you, while you’re thinking 
about it, write a check, put it in the en- 
closed stamped envelope and mail it to- 
day? Thank you. 

“Sincerely,” 
Second Letter to Delinquents 


The following letter is mailed at the 
expiration of forty-five davs. An adx 
dressed envelope is enclosed: 

Dear Sir: 

“About two weeks ago we wrote and 
‘Teminded you of the unpaid premium of 
due us for insurance on vour..... 
0 far, we have had no answer from you. 

‘In the extension of credit to you, we 
believed that you would pay this premiinm 
when due and we are disappointed that 
we have neither received your check nor 
tard from you. 

‘Here is the situation: The companies 
we renresent limit the time in which we, 
as their agents, have to pay them for the 
Msurance we write. A company that did 
not follow such a course would not war- 
fant your business. because if losses ‘are 
to be paid promptly and justly the pre- 


e Boston Jnsurance Go. 


miums for insurance written must be col- 
lected promptly. 

“Now, if we are to pay the company in 
which your policy is written we must 
have your check. That’s fair. Won't 
you arrange to send it today? 

“Sincerely,” 

The following, which is the last letter 
of the series, is mailed at the expiration 
of sixty days. It does not beat around 
the bush but goes right to the point. 
Anyone—unless he has a very good ex- 
cuse—who doesn’t make some attempt at 
paying after receiving the two previous 
letters needs a letter such as this: 
“Dear Sir: 

“So far as we ean judge, you do not 
appreciate the extension of credit given 
to you. We have written you twice re- 
garding the premium of $..... for 
insurance, which is now long past due. 

“In our last letter we explained why 
the company writing the policy must be 
paid promptly. Now, it is not unlikely 
that they will notify us to cancel the 
policy. No company can carry insurance 
without receiving payment for it. 

“Cancellation of your policy would be, 
indeed, unfortunate. You would be with- 
out the protection you know you really 
need. No one can predict losses. Com- 
pare the amount of the premium with 
your loss if you had no insurance. The 
comparison will appall you! 

“If you have a reason why it is im- 
possible for you to pay this premium at 
this time, please call at our office today 
and tell us about it. We are human. If 
neglect is your excuse, don’t let it lead 
you to financial loss by causing your pol- 
icy to be cancelled. Make sure that you 
put your check in the mail at once. 

“Sincerely,” 

The most important thing to remember 
is not to start anything you don’t finish. 
If you threaten to cancel if payment is 
not made on a certain date, cancel. 


eceee 


DINNER TO E. V. MILLS 


The executive officers of the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia and the Con- 
stitution Indemnity Co. gave a testi- 
monial dinner recently to Edward V. 
Mills on the occasion of his relinquish- 
ing his position as secretary and treas- 
urer of the Constitution Indemnity. 
There were present, in addition to the 
guest of honor, Messrs. Maillot, Thomas 
and Kelley representing the Fire Asso- 
ciation, and Wright, Sterling, Reming- 
ton and Doty representing the Constitu- 
tion Indemnity. It was regretted that 
President Cochran of the Fire Associa- 
tion group could not be present, but he 
was detained at home by a recent opera- 
tion. 


LUDLUM MAY. SUCCEED SMITH 


C. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, one of the out- 
standing figures in the fire insurance 
world, and for several years a member 
of the insurance committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
will be presented for election as a direc- 
tor representing the department of in- 
surance at the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber. The late H. A. 
Smith held this post for several years 
and most persons believe Mr. Ludlum 
possesses the same fitness, tact and 
broad range-of knowledge necessary for 
this important post in commercial re- 
lationships. Petitions in support of Mr. 
Ludlum’s nomination have come from 
the National Board, National Bureau, 
Insurance Federation, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, 
and several other insurance and non-in- 
surance organizations. 








A. L. SMITH IMPROVED 


Following a major operation, per- 
formed in the Millard Fillmore Memo- 
rial Hospital at Buffalo, A. L. Smith, 
manager of the Marsh & McLennan ma- 
rine underwriting agency in that city, is 
convalescing. 




















Auto Opportunities 


Year after year the roads and streets are 


getting more crowded with traffic. 
chance for accidents and other hazards in- 
creases in direct proportion to the growing 
number of cars in operation. 





The 





This means a 


greater need for all kinds of automobile 


insurance. 


Have you studied your market for automo- 
bile coversP Do you know what proportion 
of cars in your community are adequately 


insured P 


From the state license bureau you can get a 


list of car owners. - 


Through the mails or 


otherwise, you can request the privilege of 
checking up on their automobile insurance. 







New York Office 






Your advice and assistance in this connection 
will lead to many profitable orders. 


THE GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO. 


59 Maiden Lane 





N. Y. C. Fire Losses 
$16,624,381 In 1928 


ISSUES HIS REPORT 





KENLON 





Losses Down $2,630,000 Despite an In- 
crease in Fires; 24 Convictions 


for Arson Shown 





Fire losses in the five boroughs of 
New York City were $16,624,381 in 1928, 
and the number of fires was 25,949, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Fire 
Department compiled by Fire Chief 
John Kenlon and made public Monday 
by Fire Commissioner John J. Dorman. 
Although the number of fires reported 
was an increase of 1,608 over 1927, the 
losses showed a decrease of $2,632,834, 
the report reveals. 

Manhattan, with losses totaling $6,993,- 
970, led the boroughs in fire damage. The 
figure, however, was $2,338,045 less than 
the losses in 1927. In Queens the losses 
amounted to $1,845,205, a decrease of 
$99,230. In Richmond, the losses were 
$1,022,624, a decrease of $281,766. In 
Brooklyn and the Bronx the fire losses 
were considerably larger than the 1927 
figures. The Bronx increase amounted 
to $337,905, the total being $1,709,030; 
_and the Brooklyn increase was $489,160, 
or a total of $5,794,410 for the year. The 
year’s total was $3,013,534 less than the 
total loss by fire and water in 1923, the 
report said. 

The battalion district covering the 
Brownsville section of Brooklyn led all 
in the number of fires with a total of 
1,301. The second largest figure was 
in the Fifteenth Battalion District, 
which embraces the northern part of the 
Bronx. The east side of Harlem, which 
includes the negro sections, the York- 
ville district and the midtown hotel and 
theatrical sections were next, in the 
order named, the report reveals. 

The department confined 89% of all 
fires to the point of origin, which is ap- 
proximately the same percentage that 
has been recorded for the past few years, 
according to the report. The loss by 
fires figured on a per capita basis was 
$2.76, a decrease of fifty-four cents, com- 
pared with 1927, while the number of 
fires per hundred buildings last year was 
4.31, an increase of .53. The number of 
fires per thousand of population was 
4.31, an increase of .23. 

Although there were 25,949 fires, there 
were actually 33,099 alarms‘turned in, of 
which 7,150 were false; 15,339 of the fires 
were in buildings, an increase of 624 over 
the preceding year’s figure, and 10,610 
outside of buildings, in lots, streets, 
fences or in automobiles. Of the build- 
ing fires 7,111 were in tenement houses, 
3,161 were.in other places, 1,810 were in 
stores and 1,519 were in factories. 

Other statistics contained in the re- 
port reveal that the fire fighting force 
used 86,011,490 gallons of water extin- 
guishing fires, and that forty-one pyro- 
maniacs were arrested on arson charges. 
The arson figure was thirty-five less 
than 1927, although the number of con- 
victions, twenty-four, was 4% higher 
than the 1927 percentage. 





FULLER & KERN ADDITION - 


The American Constitution Fire has 
appointed Fuller & Kern of 94 Maiden 
Lane, New York, and 140 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, as metropolitan depart- 
ment managers for New York, Brook- 
lvn, and the suburban field. The 
American Constitution is one of the new 
additions to the J. S. Frelinghuysen 
group, beginning business on January 1 
of this vear with $1.000,000 capital and 
$1.500,000 surplus. Fuller & Kern is an 
old established agency which represents 
the Fire Association, the Boston, the 
Old Colony, the Georgia Home of the 
New York group, the Merchants of 
Providence and now the American Con- 
stitution. 
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- MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 











Shipping Conference 
On Insurance Rates 


LOWER PREMIUMS 


DESIRED 





Marine Underwriters Attend Meeting to 
Take Up Matter of Equalization 
Of Insurance Charges 





Three of the leading marine insurance 
underwriters in this part of the country 
participated in a conference held in New 
York last week with representatives of 
American shipping to take up the ques- 
tion of bringing about insurance rates 
for American vessels more nearly equal 
to those prevailing for foreign ships over 
the same trade routes. The insurance 
men present were Charles R. Page, vice- 
president of the Fireman’s Fund; Wil- 
liam D. Winter, vice-president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, and Galloway C. Mor- 
ris, vice-president of the Insurance 
Company of North America. 

At the conference in New York it was 
voted to appoint a sub-committee of 
seven, including two insurance represen- 
tatives, two appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, two from the steam- 
ship owners’ association and one from 
the United States Shipping Board, to 
consider thoroughly this whole subject 
of insurance rates for the American 
merchant marine and to report back its 
findings at a future meeting. 

It is the contention of American ship- 
owners that they are paying hull insur- 
ance rates which appear to. them to be 
too high in comparison with the rates 
charged foreign hulls. And in addition 
the claim is that the insurance interests 
abroad and in this country have a higher 
scale for cargo coverage on these same 
vessels than is charged the foreign com- 
petitors. Shipping interests are seeking 
an equalization of rates, contending the 
loss experience upon many of the leading 
American lines is no worse than that 
suffered by foreign steamers. 

Nature of Relief Not Known 


What relief for the American mer- 
chant marine can be offered by Ameri- 
can marine insurance companies remains 
to be seen. Underwriters contend that 
rates today are not too high based on 
past loss ratios, that the marine insur- 
ance business is yielding only a very 
narrow margin of profit at the best, and 
that to reduce the present rates would 
be to offer insurance at virtually a cer- 
tain loss. 

In the background of the whole dis- 
cussion looms the possibility of a Gov- 
ernment insurance find to provide fa- 
cilities for American owned hulls. At 
the present time the Government insures 
its own equities in vessels sold to Amer- 
ican operators and in some cases where 
the contract with the Shipping Board 
reads that the Board must replace a ves- 
sel in case of its destruction it carries 
the entire insurance on the original haul. 
The entrance of the Government into 
more direct competition with American 
underwriters is opposed vigorously by 
the marine insurance business and to 
date that opposition, supported by the 
co-operation of other business interests, 
has succeeded in keeping the Govern- 
ment out of the marine insurance. But 
how far the Federal authorities may go 
in their strong campaign to strengthen 
the place of the American merchant ma- 
rine in world shipping is a question to 
be determined. 

Last week’s meeting had its inception 
at the recent conference in Washington 
of representatives from all divisions of 
the shipping industry. A large commit- 
tee was appointed then and it was this 
committee which met in New York. The 
committee of seven will be a special sub- 
committee to go more thoroughly into 
the insurance question. 


HULL COVERS IN MARKET 





Sale of Eleven Shipping Board Vessels 
to Chapman, Inc., to Mean Placing 
of About $4,000,000 

Sale by the United States Shipping 
Board of eleven vessels of the United 
States Line and the American Merchant 
Line to P. W. Chapman, Inc., of New 
York, for $16,082,000 will bring into the 
New York marine insurance market sev- 
eral millions of dollars of hull insurance 
to be placed with private insurance com- 
panies. Until the present time these 
vessels, including the great “Leviathan,” 
have been insured by the Government 
altogether and the Government will con- 
tinue to insure their equities in these 
ships. 

The Chapman interests will pay down 
25% of the purchase price, or about 
$4,000,000, and the balance in equal in- 
stalments for a period of fifteen years. 
Thus it is supposed that around $,000,- 
000 of coverage will be placed in this 
market and abroad and the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicates will prob- 
ably get a fair share of this protection. 





UNIVERSAL ASSETS 

The admitted assets of the Universal 
of Newark are now $4,574.513. an in- 
crease of $521,936 during 1928. The pre- 
mium income increased $884,086 and this 
resulted in an increase in the unearned 
premium reserve of $587,896, bringing it 
up to $911,855. The loss reserve is now 
$612,994, an increase of over $130,000. 
The other liabilities are less than a year 
ago, chiefly by reason of the reduction 
in reinsurance in unauthorized compa- 
nies for which the company at the end 
of 1927 had to put up reserves both as 
to unearned premiums and losses. The 
capital is $1,250,000 and the net surplus 
is $1.687.693, a surplus to policyholders of 
$2,937.693. This is only about $121,000 
less than a year ago. 





WITH HURT & QUIN, INC. 

The Transportation of New York has 
appointed Hurt & Quin, Inc., of Atlanta, 
as general agents for Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina and Alabama. This of- 
fice represents more than ten fire in- 
surance companies and has a complete 
organization of special agents, under- 
writers and adjusters. 


YANGTSZE FIGURES 

The United States branch of the 
Yanetsze of Shanghai, China. writing 
marine insurance only. for which com- 
pany Platt, Fuller & Co., are American 
managers, had admitted assets at the 
close of 1928 amounting to $1.082.932. an 
increase of slightly over $81,000. The 
surplus to policyholders is now $739,139, 
a gain of about $67,000. 





HAGUE RULES IN BELGIUM 
New Maritime Law There Gives Legal 
Force to Four Leading International 
Conventions 


Another country has just introduced 
the Hague Rules, the new Belgian mari- 
time law going into force with the be- 
ginning of this month giving legal force 
to four international convention: the def- 
inition of carriers’ liability, bond and 
mortgage law, bills of lading and exemp- 
tion of government-owned vessels. 

The convention regarding bills of lad- 
ing adopts into the Belgian code law 
the Hague Rules, thus adding one more 
country to the list of nations which have 
introduced these rules, and making an- 
other step on the road to international 
standardization of laws and simplifica- 
tion of international traffic. 





NEWARK AIRPORT STATEMENT 


It was announced in last week’s issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter that Harry 
E. Newell, engineer of the National 
Board, had issued a statement relative 
to the reduction of rates on the Newark 
airport. Mr. Newell visited the airport 
in that city for a conference with the 
city officials with the view of giving ad- 
vice as to the construction of some of 
the buildings but had nothing to do with 
the announcement of the reduction of in- 
surance rates as that matter is entirely 
outside of the jurisdiction of the National 
Board. 





PROHIBITED BY AUSTRIA 

The Austrian Government has tem- 
porarily prohibited the writing of auto- 
mobile credit insurance as it was not sat- 
isfied with the basis on which the busi- 
ness had been written. The interested 
parties have now been called upon to 
discuss with the supervision board meas- 
ures to put this new line on a line sat- 
isfactory to the Government as well as 
the companies, as regards policy form 
and rates. 





CHINA CLAUSES MAINTAINED 


The Verein Hamburger Assecuradeure, 
the Hamburg Marine Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, have decided to maintain 
throughout 1929 the present status under 
which the risks of war, reprisals, seizure 
and riots for shipments to China under 
open policies are not covered automati- 
cally but have to be included from case 
to case against additional premium. To 
all other countries these risks are auto- 
matically included in most open policies 
against standard rates. 





PORT TAXES AT CALLAO 


New port taxes were recently estab- 
lished at Callao, Peru, by law No. 6050, 
amounting to two soles per 1,000 kilo- 
grams on all imported merchandise ex- 
cept certain specified commodities (coal, 
wheat, rice and lumber) which are sub- 
ject to a charge of one sol per 1,000 kilo- 
grams and flour, on which the tax is 
1.43 soles. 





APPLETON & COX, Ine. 


8 South William Street, New York | 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE : 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admited Assets, $6,034,982.98 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $9,771,118.88 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,363,929.39 
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W. T. Read President % 
Of the Camden Fire 


TRUSCOTT BOARD CHAIRMAN 





New Chief Executive Had Long Career 
in Public Service Before Joining 
Fire Insurance Co. 





J. Lynn Truscott, who had previously 
announced his intention to retire a; 
president of the Camden Fire Insurance 
Association of Camden, N. J., because 
of advancing age, was elected chairman 
of the board of directors at the annul 
organization meeting of the board on 
Thursday, February 14. This election 





J. L. TRUSCOTT 


assures a continuation of his valuable 
advice for the future operations of the 
association. 

William T. Read, vice-president, has 
been elected president to succeed Mr. 
Truscott. Mr. Read’s grandfather, John 
S. Read, was one of the founders of the 
association and his uncle, Edmund E 
Read, Jr., was president not many years 
ago. W. T. Read was born on Noven- 
ber 22, 1878, in Camden and was edt- 
cated in the public schools there, in the 
William Penn Charter School of Phila- 
delphia and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he graduated in 190. 
He attended the University’s law school 
and was admitted to the Pennsylvania 
bar in 1903. He served two terms as 
state senator from Camden County from 
1911 to 1916 and was treasurer of the 
State of New Jersey for four terms 
from 1916 to 1928, resigning thai office 
to become vice-president of the Camden 
Fire» He has been a member of the 
board of directors for many years. 

Chairman of the Board Truscott was 
born in April, 1855, in Cornwall, England 
While he was a young man he servel 
eleven years at sea on a sailing ship. He 
left England in 1871 and early the next 
year arrived in Philadelphia to j. in the 
office of Brand & Cheney, insurance 
agents. Mr. Truscott later became 4 
partner in the office after the name 
had been changed to John W. ‘henev 
& Co. In 1881 he took a positicn with 
the Girard Fire & Marine to open an 
take charge of their Philadelphia dow 
town branch office. Later he wa: elect: 
ed assistant secretary of the ccinpany: 
He resigned on January 1, 1900, to be 
come vice-president of the-Camde», from 
= position he was elevated to pres 

ent. 





TRANSPORTATION AGENTS: 
Hav Bros. & Reynolds of Raleigh. 
N. C., have been appointed <eneral 
agents of the Transportation ©! New 
York for North Carolina and \:rgina 





JERSEY SPECIAL’S ELECT'ON 

The annual meeting of the New Jersev 
Special Agents’ Association will ‘« e 
in May in the Elks’ Club house, \cwa™ 
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Aetna Life Officials 
At John S. Turn Dinner 


MELT LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES 








Testimonial To Great Success of New 
York Office Since It Became Sepa- 
rate Unit January 1, 1918 





John S. Turn, manager of the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies in New 
York City, was host at the Drug & 
Chemical Club on Wednesday night at 
a testimonial dinner given in honor of 
what has been accomplished by these 
companies in this city since January 1, 
1918, when the New York office became 
a separate unit to the home Office. 

The dinner also furnished an oppor- 
tunity to give President Brainard and 
associate officers from the home office 
an opportunity to meet the local men. 
Those from the home office who attend- 
ed the dinner follow: 

Mr. Brainard; Vice-Presidents W. L. 
Mooney, C. B. Morcom, R. W. Myers, 
Wilmot M. Smith, Alfred Stirison and 
E. J. Perrin. 

Mr. Turn’s Talk 

In his talk Mr. Turn said in part: 

“Competition in our lines is now and 
will continue for some time to be ex- 
traordinarily severe, but with men like 
you heading the various divisions of our 
office, I believe we can make our service 
so outstanding that we can combat any 
and all kinds of competition and make 
reasonable production progress. 

“The Aetna Life and Affiliated Compa- 
nies have established a wonderful repu- 
tation for initiative and square dealing. 
We owe much to our predecessors for 
that. These companies will continue on 
long after we are gone, so I feel we 
should consider ourselves stewards of 
our respective responsibilities and should 
do all within our power to enhance the 
reputation established and under no cir- 
cumstances do anything that would take 
from it. I believe you men have fully 
sensed this obligation, for this has been 
demonstrated by the evidence of good 
will shown by the producers of New 
York. In having the good will of the 
producer, it would most certainly follow 
that we should, through him, enjoy the 
good will of his client. 

“In the year 1925 we prepared a form 
of accumulative profit and loss state- 
ment starting with January 1, 1918, and 
continued it for ten years to December 
31, 1927. This statement shows that dur- 
ing that period we transacted nearly 
$100,000,000 in net gross premiums, all 
lines, with an underwriting profit to the 
company. You cannot judge the worth 
of a diversified insurance business such 
as ours by any one year’s results, but 
when you have the results shown for a 
Period of ten years you get a very real 
Story. I am glad to advise you that the 
results as shown over this ten-year pe- 
tiod has, I am sure, convinced the home 
office that the New York office is an 
Institution of real value. The responsi- 
bilities given me by the home office have 
been practically all passed on to you 
men. Therefore, this result is your ac- 
complishment, and I cannot command 
words that would adequately express my 


appreciation. The results obtained vin- 
dicate my confidence in you, and under 
the circumstances it is as nearly a ful- 
fillment of my fondest hopes as I could 
reasonably expect. 

Splendid Start On New Decade 


“We started another ten years’ accu- 
mulative statement with 1928 and have 
made a splendid start, having shown an 
underwriting profit in practically all 
lines. This problem can only be solved 
by continuing our pull-together spirit to 
provide a high standard of service to 
the producer and to the public, while 
maintaining a watchful care over both 
proper progress and careful selection of 
risks. Prosperity frequently begets care- 
lessness—adversity more frequently de- 
velops all of our latent energy. There- 
fore, I think we should all agree that 
having attained a prosperous condition 
in our business affairs, we have a most 
difficult task on our hands to maintain 
this condition, and that now, more than 
ever, we must use the utmost care over 
both proper progress in production and 
careful selection of risks. 

“The progress of the New York office 
since January 1, 1918, is remarkable. We 
owe much to the producers of New York 
City for this progress.” 





TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 





Directors of International Re-Insurance 
to Recommend This Step to Share- 
holders; Increased Business Cause 

It was unanimously voted and recom- 
mended last week by the board of di- 
rectors of the International Re-Insur- 
ance Corporation that the capital and 
surplus of the company be doubled by 
the issuance of 100,000 additional shares. 
This action, according to Carl M. Han- 
sen, president, was taken so as to enable 
the corporation to take advantage of a 
substantial volume of desirable business 
which had been offered to the organiza- 
tion. 

In his report to the board President 
Hansen said that the volume of business 
now on the books of the company was 
all that could be handled with its pres- 
ent capital facilities. 

When the action of the board has been 
approved by the shareholders there will 
be no public offering of the stock, the 
present shareholders being given the op- 
portunity to exercise their rights and any 
stock not subscribed by the present 
shareholders will be absorbed by private 
underwriting by the interests controlling 
the company. 

The capital is now $1,000,000 and sur- 
plus $1,587,159. 


KANSAS CITY APPOINTMENT 

The Standard Accident has appointed 
the Phister Insurance Co., of Kansas 
City, as its generai agents for Kansas 
and Missouri. This agency maintains of- 
fices both in Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Lawrence H. Phister, president, will 
have personal supervision of the Stand- 
ard’s business in this territory and has 
been appointed resident vice-president. 

The Standard Accident will continue 
to be represented in St. Louis by the 
General Insurors, Inc., formerly Muck- 
erman & Cushman, who have been con- 
nected with the company for the past 
few years. 

















Radio Liability Now 
In Force in Germany 
THROUGH POOL OF 5 COMPANIES 





Empire Broadcasting Co. Gives This 
Coverage to Registered Listeners 
Without Extra Cost 





Collective radio liability insurance has 
made its appearance in Germany, being 
put in force by the Reichs-Rundfunk 
G.m.b.h. (Empire Broadcasting Co.) with- 
out extra cost for its legitimate regis- 
tered listeners. 

A pool of five companies with the Al- 
lianz-Stuttgarter leading have arranged 
to cover the risks. For injuries to per- 
sons the indemnity is limited to 100,000 
marks and 25,000 marks is the indemnity 
for property damage. The coverage goes 
into effect at noon of the day that new 


listeners pay their first registration, which 
is two marks a month. 


Policy Conditions 


Features of the policy conditions of 
collective radio liability are as follows: 
“This insurance includes all personal in- 
juries and property damages caused by 
the radio receiving apparatus including 
the roof; (or similar) antenna, as far as 
damage is caused to third parties, and 
damages for which the owner of said re- 
ceiving station, or members of his fam- 
ily living in his household, are liable un- 
der the law or through contracts. with 
owners of building or ground. 

The coverage also extends to cases 
where a sub-lessee is liable to the lessee. 
Claims of third parties which are not 
founded on legal liability or tenants’ lia- 
bility (i. e. cases where the owner of 
the receiving station voluntarily declares 
to be ready to indemnify although he is 
not liable under the law or contract) are 
not included under this insurance. 

Loss or ‘injury to the owner of the 
radio set himself and the members of 
his family is not covered; the same ap- 
plies for damages of employes, servants, 
etc. Losses intentionally caused, and 
those caused by special dangerous con- 
ditions, the abolition of which has been 
<r by the company, are not cov- 
ered. 

As to the obligations of the insured 
in case of loss, the policy provides that 


if claims are being made against the 
owner of the station he has to advise at 
once the head office of the broadcasting 
company. If the claim has been made 
by letter, this letter has to be forwarded 
along with the notice of loss. All further 
letters also have to be forwarded. 

No statements should be made to the 
claimant except that his claim had been 
passed on to the broadcasting company. 
No claim must be acknowledged or paid 
without the written consent of the in- 
surance company. 

If legal prosecution is started against 
the insured, the broadcasting company 
should be advised at once. Notice of 
loss is not to be sent to the insurance 
company but to the broadcasting com- 
pany. The insured has nothing further 
to do with the settlement of the claim. 
The company takes care of all further 
negotiations with the claimant and is en- 
titled to take all necessary steps in the 
name of the assured, make compromises, 
decline unjustified claims, briefly, handle 
all details of the case for the insured. 

If litigation should be started, the in- 
surance company takes care of this and 
employs a lawyer, to which the insured 
in turn has to give power of attorney and 
all information requested. The entire 
cost of the legal proceedings is borne 
by the insurance company. 





GUEST OF GENERAL DAWES 


Norman T. Robertson, home office su- 
pervisor, United States Casualty, who is 
advisor of the Rufus Dawes Club of 
Newark, stopped off at Washington on 
a recent business trip in the South and 
was the luncheon guest of Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles G. Dawes. The Rufus 
Dawes Club was formed some years ago 
by young insurance and banking men in 
Newark to perpetuate the memory of 
the Vice-President’s son who was 
drowned in his attempt to save the life 
of a friend. 





MADE ILLINOIS BRANCH MGR. 


E. Pryor Lewis has been appointed by 
the Equitable Casualty & Surety as 
branch manager of the company for II- 
linois. Mr. Lewis was formerly general 
agent of the New York Indemnity in 
Chicago. He has been in the business 
for twenty-two years, starting with the 
American Bonding. He also saw service, 
with the Fidelity & Deposit, Travelers 
Indemnity and National Surety, as well 
as general agency experience. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300. 
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The 1929 legislatures in the various 
states are now at the height of their 
activity and in spite of the Massachu- 
setts compulsory fiasco there are now 
pending many automobile liability bills 
of a compulsory nature. The refreshing 
note is that several of the states are 
proposing the Safety-Responsibility bill, 
sponsored by the American Automobile 
Association and favored by insurance in- 


terests. This bill will .have a hearing 
in New York State Assembly on Feb- 
ruary 26 and on the same day in the 
Senate. 


A perusal of the pending bills shows 
that Massachusetts has been the most ac- 
tive. Up to February 8 a total of twen- 
ty-seven measures had been introduced 
most of which were amendments to the 
compulsory law. One in particular pro- 
vides for the incorporation of a monop- 
olistic motor vehicle mutual insurance 
association and a House hearing was 
had on this proposal this week. The 
trend seems to be toward a state fund 
although there is little possibility of such 
a bill being passed. 

New York state is again agitating a 
compulsory automobile law following the 
recommendation of Governor Roosevelt 
in his annual message. And in Pennsyl- 
vania three separate bills of a compul- 
sory nature have been proposed, all of 
which are now in committee. Resume 
of activity in other states follows: 

Arkansas 

House Bill No. 91—(Clark)—To pro- 
vide for attachment of defendant’s mo- 
tor vehicle until damage judgment is paid 
or surety bond to cover any judgment in 
the action is filed. In committee. Un- 
favorably reported in House, January 30, 
1929. 

House Bill No. 144—(Clark)—To re- 
quire liability bond of all automobile 
owners. In committee. 

House Bill No! 204—(Cole)—To pro- 
vide for attachment of defendant’s motor 
vehicle until damage judgment is paid or 
surety bond to cover any judgment in 
the action is filed. In committee. 

California 

House Bill No. 237—(Scofield)—To re- 
quire automobile owners to carry liabil- 
ity insurance. In committee. 


House Bill No. 592—(Levey, McDon- 





pension of license pending satisfaction 
of damage judgment. In committee. 

House Bill No. 594—(Levey, McDon- 
ough and Sewell)—To provide that ap- 
plication for registration shall contain a 
statement of insurance carried, if any. 
In committee. 

House Bill No. 600—(Levey, McDon- 
ough and Sewell) ide penalty 

»for driving while license suspended 
pending satisfaction of damage judgment. 
In committee. 

Senate Bill No. 596—(Baker and 
Tubbs)—To provide proof of financial re- 
sponsibility, when required, shall mean 
a policy or bond with $5,000/$10,000 lim- 
its for personal injury, and $1,000 for 
property damage. In committee. 

Senate Bill No. 597—(Baker 





and 


registration shal! contain a statement of 
insurance carried, if any. In committee. 

Senate Bill No. 598—(Baker 
Tubbs) i i 
cense pending 
judgment. 





satisfaction of 
In committee. 
Colorado 

House Bill No. 563—(Handwerk)—To 
require owners of automobiles to furnish 
security for civil liability on account of 
personal injuries. 

Senate Bill No. 374—-(Bannister)—To 
provide for-compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance. In committee. 

mneécticut 

House Bill T. N. 1—To empower the 


damage 


















































Tubbs)—To provide that application for ¢ 


and 


Pending Auto Bills In 1929 Legislatures 


Safety- Responsibility Measure Makes Its Appearance; Compulsory Insurance Proposals Continue to Be 


Twenty-Seven Bills So Far 


motor vehicle commissioner to require 
proof of financial responsibility before 
registration. 

Senate Bill No. 229—(Bergin)—To pro- 
vide for a competitive state automobile 
liability insurance fund. In committee. 

Illinois 

House Bill No. 101—(Mexter)—To re- 
quire liability policy with each automo- 
bile license. In committee. 

E Indiana 

House Bill No. —(Cantwell)—To 
provide for compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance. Withdrawn, January 
28, 1929. 

Senate Bill No. 3—(Cooper)—To pro- 
vide for revocation of license pending 
satisfaction of motor vehicle damage 
judgment. In committee. 


lowa 

Senate Bill No. 107—(Carden)—Re- 
lates to insurance on automobiles. In 
committee. 

Senate Bill No. 145—(Doran)—To pro- 
vide for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. In committee. 

Massachusetts 

House Bill No. 94—(Youngman)—To 
require insurance companies to file sta- 
tistics of damage payments under the 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
law with the insurance commissioner. In 
committee. Hearing February 13, 1929. 

House Bill No. 95—(Crowley)—To 
amend the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law by making insurance 
rates uniform throughout the Common- 


wealth. In committee. Hearing Febru- 
ary 13, 1929. 
House Bill No, 96—(Finnegan)—To 


_amend the compulsory automobile lia- 


bility insurance law by prohibiting ter- 
ritorial classification or schedule of rates. 
In committee. Hearing February 13, 
1929, 

House Public Doc. No. 144A—(Judicial 
Council)—To provide for filing of secur- 
ity by non-resident defendanis in motor 


vehicle accident cases. 


House Public Doc. No. 144B—(Judicial 
Council)—To provide for more prompt 
and inexpensive trials of motor vehicle 
accident cases. 

House Bill No. 160—(Ashton)—To 
amend the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law by requiring an addi- 
tional policy after an accident at in- 
creased premium. In committee. Hear- 
ing February 13, 1929. 

House Bill No. 161—(Ashton)—To 
amend the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law to require carriers to 
file memorandum of each claim thereun- 
der with the registrar of motor vehicles. 
In committee. Hearing February 13, 
1929 


House Bill No. 193—(La Fontaine)—To 
repeal the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law and to establish a 
monopolistic state automobile liability 
insurance fund. In committee. Hearing 
February 20, .1929. 

House Bill No. 225—(Goodwin)—To 
provide for a monopolistic state fund to 
provide compensation for injuries and 
deaths due to motor vehicle accidents. 
In committee. Hearing February 20, 
1929, 

House Bill No. 258—(Cummings)—To 
provide for the incorporation of a mo- 
nopolistic Massachusetts motor vehicle 
mutual insurance association. In com- 
mittee. Hearing February 20, 1929. 

House Bill No. 259—(Hays)—To pro- 
vide for a competitive publicly managed 
and controlled insurance company to 
write insurance under the compulsory 
automobile liability insurance law. In 
committee. Hearing February 20, 1929. 

House Bill 466 — (Cavanagh)—To 
amend the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law by. making rates uni- 


form throughout the state. In commit- 
tee. Hearing February 13, 1929. 

House Bill No. 513—(LaBrecque)—To 
provide for a motor vehicle accident 
board for the prompt disposition of mo- 
tor vehicle liability suits. 1m committee. 
Hearing February 18, 1929. 

House Bill No. 557—(Motor Truck 
Club of Massachusetts)—To provide for 
filing of preliminary rates for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance. In com- 
mittee. Hearing February 13, 1929. 

House Bill No, 558—(Washburn)—To 
amend the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law to cover property dam- 
In committee. Hearing February 
13, 1929. 

House Bill No. 564—(McConnell)—To 
provide for a commission to determine 
upon a plan for an automobile accident 
adjustment board and to draft an act for 
the establishment of a commission for 
compensation in claims for automobile 


accidents. In committee. Hearing Feb- 
ruary 13, 1929, 
House Bill No. 795—(Scannell)—To 


amend the procedure under the compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance law. 
In committee. Hearing February 20, 


House Bill No. 865—(Berkwitz)—To 
amend the compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance law. In committee. 

House Bill 866—(Berkwitz)—To amend 
the compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance law. In committee. 

House Bill No. 867—(Murphy)—To 
provide for a monopolistic state fund for 
automobile liability insurance. In com- 
mittee. 

House Bill No. 868—(Quigley)—To es- 
tablish a monopolistic state fund to pro- 
vide compensation for injuries or deaths 
due to motor vehicle accidents. In com- 
mittee. 

House Bill No. 924—(Otis)—To pro- 
vide for the establishment of board of 
appeal from the decisions of the regis- 
trar of motor vehicles. In committee. 
Hearing February 27, 1929. 

House Bill No, 990—(Power)—To pro- 
vide a liability security law based on the 
New Hampshire and Connecticut laws 
and. the “Pennsylvania Plan.” In com- 
mittee. 

Senate Bill No. 26—(Bang)—To pro- 
vide for a monopolistic state fund to pay 
“compensation” to persons injured in mo- 
tor vehicle accidents. In committee. 
Hearing February 20, 1929. 

Senate Bill No. 35—(Ward)—To pro- 
vide for preferential insurance rates for 
motor vehicles equipped with safety de- 
vices. In committee. Hearing January 
23, 1929, 

Senate Bill No. 131—(Mass. Auto. 
Dealer & Garage Assoc.)—To amend the 
compulsory automobile liability insurance 
law. In committee. 

Senate Bill No. 173—(Moran)—To pro- 
vide that operators instead of owners of 
motor vehicles be subject to the compul- 
sory automobile liability insurance law. 
In committee. 

Minnesota 

Senate Bill No. 29—(Sullivan)—To 

amend the automobile liability security 


aw. 

Senate Bill No. 352—(Housler)—To 
provide for compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance. In committee. 

Missouri 

House Bill No. 53—(Putnam)—To pro- 
vide for liability of operators of motor 
vehicles. 

House Bill No. 57—(Miller)—Relating 
to liability of operators of motor ve- 
hicles. 

House Bill No. 58—(Miller)—To pro- 
vide for compulsory automobile indem- 
nity. In committee. Second reading 
January 17, 1920. 

House Bill No. 245—(McLeod)—To 





Introduced; Bay State Has Had 


provide for compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance. In committee. 


New Hampshire 


House Bill No. 193—(DeMerritt)--To 
require insurance companies to com- 
mence investigation of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents within fifteen days after notice 
thereof. In committee. Hearing Janu- 
ary 24, 1929. Rehearing January 29, 
1929. Passed House, February 6, 1929, 

House Bill No. 239—(Small)—To sup- 
plement the financial responsibility law 
by providing for reports after accident. 
In committee. 

House Bill No. 300—(Small)—To per- 
mit insurance commissioner right to sus- 
pend license and require surety bond 
where he is unsatisfied with financial re- 
sponsibility of person involved in auto- 
mobile damage case. In committee. 
Hearing January 30, 1929. Hearing 
February 13, 1929. - 

House Bill No. 301—(Small)—To give 
the insurance commissioner specific pow- 
er over motor vehicle insurance rates. In 
committee. Hearing in House, February 
14, 1929, 

New Jersey 


Senate Bill No. 81—(Richards)—To 
permit motor vehicle commissioner to 
require motor vehicle owner to show 
proof of financial responsibility after ac- 
cident. In pase mic 

w York 

Assembly Bill gh No. 30—(Stone)— 
To provide for revocation of license if 
judgment for injuries in automobile ac- 
cident remains unsatisfied. In commit- 
tee. Hearing February 26, 1929. 

Assembly Bill Int. No. 42—(Cuvillier) 
—To enact the motor vehicle compensa- 
tion law and to create the New York mo- 
tor vehicle owners’ mutual compensation 
association as the exclusive agency to 
pay “compensation” to persons injured 
in motor vehicle accidents. In commit- 
Amended and recommitted, Janu- 
ary 17, 1929. 

Assembly Bill Int. No. 69—(Story)— 
To provide for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. In committee. lear- 
ing February 26, 1929. 

Assembly Bill Int. 175—(Ambro)—To 
provide for compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance with liability limits of 

In committee. Hearing Febru- 
ary 26, 1929. 

Assembly Bill Int. No, 295—(Bloch)— 

To provide for a commission to in\ esti- 


gate the subject of ‘ ee for 
injuries resulting from motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. In committee. 

Assembly Bill Int. No. 605—(Steingut) 


—To require all motor vehicle owners to 
file bond or policy of $5,000. In conimit- 
Hearing February 26, 1929. 

Assembly Bill Int. No. 702—(Stone)— 
To enact the Safety- a ea bill 


drafted by the American Automobil: As- 
sociation. In committee. Hearing leb- 
ruary 


1929. 
Assembly Bill Int. No. 727—(Cuvi lier) 
—To provide for filing of security after 


automobile accident. In comm 'ttee. 
Hearing February 26, 1929. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 7—(Fearon) —To 
provide for revocation of license if judg- 


ment for injuries in automobile accident 
remains unsatisfied. In comm ttee. 
Hearing February 26, 1929. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 17—(Kleinfe!d)— 
To provide’ for corapulsory auton obile 
liability insurance. In committee. !eb- 
ruary 26, 1929. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 220—(Sherid n)— 
To provide for a commission to investi- 
gate the subject of “compensation “ 
injuries resulting from motor vehic'« ac- 
cidents. In committee. » 

Senate Bill Int. No. 418—(Crawfo d)— 
To require all motor vehicle owne's t 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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The Travelers is convinced that the “human element” is the most 
important factor in accident prevention work. It believes that if each 
individual driver of a truck or delivery car can be made to appreciate 
the importance of avoiding accidents, the experience of the automobile 

fleet risk will take a decided turn for the better. ‘ 


Who Pays for These Losses? 


\ \ THEN a delivery truck is wrecked and a part of 
its load is damaged, who pays for the damage 
to the load? 

When the driver is forced to wait at the scene 
of the accident, or to spend his time helping to get the 
wrecked car back to the garage, who pays for this 
unproductive time? 

If accidents are so frequent that reserve trucks 
must be kept on hand for such emergencies, who 
pays for the upkeep of these extra cars? 

If customers, irritated at the delay in receiving 
their purchase caused by the accident, transfer 
their business elsewhere, who suffers for this loss of 
business? 

If frequent accidents mar the appearance of the 
trucks, causing their drivers to regard them as 


wrecks, and therefore to give less care to their 
upkeep and operation, who pays for the excessive 
depreciation on these cars? 

If the carelessness of the drivers is so marked 
that people comment on it, and their employer suffers 
a loss of public good will through it, who loses busi- 
ness? 

These are some of the losses caused by careless 
driving and frequent accidents that are not covered 
by any form of automobile insurance. The owner 
of the trucks pays for them out of his own pocket. 
Such losses can be prevented, however, by correcting 


-the conditions which are causing them. The Trav- 


elers has been highly successful in cutting down the 
number of accidents on many big fleet risks. What 
it is doing for its present policyholders it can do for 
your prospects. 


THE TRAVELERS 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS Fine isan COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 4 
The Largest Multiple-line Insurance Organization in the World 
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E. M. Allen Has Busy 
Time in Louisville 


SPEAKER AT TWO _ AFFAIRS 





Casualty & Surety Ass’n. Get His Ideas 
On Merchandising Insurance; His 
Tribute to Louisville Board 





» 


Edward M. Allen, executive vice-presi- 
dent, National Surety, had a busy time 
of it last week in Louisville. Not only 
was he one of the honor guests at a 
special luncheon of the Casualty & Sure- 
ty Association of Louisville last Friday 
but in the evening he proved to be the 
gracious toast maker at the seventy-fifth 
anniversary banquet of the Louisville 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Fifty members of the Casualty & 
Surety Association listened to Mr. Al- 
len’s plea for the merchandising of in- 
surance with the closest of interest in- 
asmuch as the speaker advocated the 
adoption of chain store methods of 
knowing, showing and selling insurance 


merchandise better than it has been done 
in the past. Mr. Allen contended that 
the only possible excuse for companies 
putting in branch offices was on account 
of inability to secure the kind of repre- 
sentation desired, and that the live mer- 
chandising agent who sells all of his lines 
of merchandise, was of the type that 
kept out competition and most especially 
branch office competition. The other 
speaker was Ernest Palmer, manager and 
general counsel for the Chicago Board 
of Fire Underwriter. 
Toast to Louisville Board 


The toast made by Mr. Allen in praise 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters 
was as follows: 

“Three quarters of a century ago when 
America was young as a nation there 
met in the small city of Louisville a few 
earnest men engaged in the insurance 
business who wanted to do their bit to- 
wards bettering conditions in their busi- 
ness, their relations with the companies 
they represented and with the public 
they served. Out of that meeting grew 
the ‘Louisville Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers.’ 

“The rugged spirit of those early pio- 
neers carried the Louisville Board 
through the storm and stress of years of 
war, of business change, of the remark- 
able development of this nation, and al- 
ways to the lasting credit of that great 
organization. 

“To those of you who have succeeded 
to the heritage commemorated by this 
Diamond Jubilee, let me say: Live as 
you were designed to live, suffering no 
departure from honest adherence to the 
sound principles that have guided you 
over all the years of your proud history. 
Then will you live so long as civiliza- 
tion and business endure, to the honor 
and glory of Louisville, of Kentucky and 
of the profession which you have digni- 
led by your deeds and of which no jus- 
tified criticism may be made. 

“Your past has been honorable, your 
present is in your own hands, your fu- 
ture—your grave responsibility. For 
naturally enough, you must render an ac- 
counting of your stewardship, and must 
justify in your own minds the conclusion 
that you will turn over to your succes- 
sors the agency business of the Louis- 
ville in as good condition at least as it 
was when it was under your care.” 





OPENS INDIANAPOLIS BRANCH 


The Federal Surety has opened a 
branch office at Indianapolis in charge 
of E. J. Scoonover with E. A. Ford as 
associate manager and attorney. Mr. 
Scoonover has been a general agent in 
Indiana for many years and Mr. Ford 
has similarly been associated with Mr. 
Scoonover in the conduct of the general 
agency. 


Library of Maryland 
Casualty Helps Agents 


4,500 BOOKS CONSTANTLY USED 





Miss Laura Woodward, Librarian; Also 
Furnishes Engineering Division of Co. 
With Safety Material 





The Maryland Casualty is finding its 
central research library, now nearly there 
years old, of considerable value to home 


office departmental managers, the field, 


force and the accident prevention engi- 
neers connected with the organization. 
The present librarian is Laura A. Wood- 
ward, and an important part of her work 
is to have on hand for constant reference 
information on every branch of the mul- 
tiple lines that the Maryland Casualty 
writes. 

There are now approximately 4,500 
books, catalogs and pamphlets and hun- 
dreds of newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings in the library, and, according to 
Miss Woodward, the circulation of these 
books and pamphlets showed more than 
75% increase last year over the first year 
of service. All worthwhile publications 
pertaining to insurance or suretyship are 
also kept on file, as well as general ref- 
erence books, books on economics, ad- 
vertising, psychology, business corre- 
spondence and technology. 

In order to co-operate with the engi- 
neering and rating division of the com- 
pany. in its service to assureds, Miss 


‘ Woodward makes a point of having on 


hand a collection of material on special 
hazards and accident prevention. Ready 
assistance is also given the special stu- 
dent in training for special agency work; 
the student of the Maryland’s home of- 
fice classes and the employe studying 
subjects other than insurance at Balti- 
more night schools or through corre- 
spondence courses. 

In addition to her regular duties Miss 
Woodward finds time to prepare bi- 
monthly a publication called the “Libra- 
ry Scope,” one feature of which is to 
list all new insurance books. 


GRANTED N. Y. LICENSE 

A New York state license for the Fed- 
eral Surety of Iowa was granted by Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Albert Con- 
way last week and along with it permis- 
sion to sell 29,450 shares of capital stock, 
which have been purchased by P. W. 
Chapman & Co., Inc., Charles D. Rob- 
bins & Co., and Throckmorton & Co., 
investment bankers. 


GETS MICHIGAN LICENSE 
The American Liability & Surety of 
Cincinnati has been licensed in Michigan 
for casualty and surety lines. 


GETS TENNESSEE LICENSE 


The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
been licensed in Tennessee. 


Pending Auto Bills 


(Continued from Page 44) 

file bond or policy of $5,000. In com- 
mittee. Hearing February 26, 1929. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 434—(Hickey)— 
To provide for a competitive state fund 
to insure motor vehicle owners against 
liability. In committee. 

Senate Bill Int. No. 445—(Fearon)— 














To enact the Safety-Responsibility bill 
drafted by the American Automobile As- 
sociation. In committee. Hearing Feb- 
ruary 26, 1929. 


North Carolina 


House Bill No. 85—(Price)—To pro- 
hibit operation of motor vehicle by per- 
son against whom there is unpaid judg- 
ment. for damages resulting from an 
automobile accident. In committee. Un- 
favorably reported in Housé, February 

Oregon 

House Bill No. 202—(Goldstein)—To 
provide for suspension of license pending 
satisfaction of automobile liability judg- 
ment. In committee. 

House Bill No. 203—(Goldstein)—To 
provide for financial responsibility of 
automobile drivers after accident. In 
committee. Second reading, January 24, 
1929. Hearing February 7, 1929. 

House Bill No. 368—(Scott)—To pro- 
vide for indemnity for persons injured 
in automobile accidents. In committee. 

Pennsylvania 


House Bill No. 20—(Marcus)—To pro- 
vide for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. In committee. 

House Bill No. 138—(Schwartz)—To 
provide for compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance. In committee. 

House Bill No. 210—(Haws)—To pro- 
vide for compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. In committee. 

Rhode Island 


Senate Bill No. 15—(Robinson)—To 
provide for compulsory automobile liabil- 
ity insurance: In committee. 

South Carolina 


Senate T. N. 4—(Gray)—To prohibit 
operation of motor vehicle pending sat- 
isfaction of damage judgment. In com- 
mittee. 

South Dakota 

House Bill No. 47—(Thompson)—To 
provide that person having judgment for 
damages or injuries caused by motor ve- 
hicles may procure order restraining de- 
fendant from operating motor vehicle 
until judgment is paid. In committee. 

Tennessee : 

House Bill No. 88—(Jackson)—To pro- 
vide for revocation of license for ten 
years if automobile damage judgment re- 
mains unpaid. In committee. 

United States (70th) Congress 

House Bill No. 9688—(Treadway)—To 
provide for a compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law for the District 
of Columbia similar to the Massachu- 
setts law. In committee. Hearing Feb- 
ruary 14, 1928. Hearing May 3, 1928. 
Hearing May 17, 1928. 

House Bill No. 13933—(Rogers)—To 
provide for filing of security after auto- 
mobile accident. In committee. 

Senate Bill No. 1617—(Jones)—To cre- 
ate a monopolistic District of Columbia 
Insurance Fund for compulsory insur- 
ance of “compensation” to persons in- 
jured in motor vehicle accidents. In 
committee. Pe 


ermont 

House Bill No. 81—(Committee on 
Highway Traffic)—To amend the finan- 
cial responsibility law. In committee. 
Passed the House, February 7, 1929. 

Senate Bill No. 7—(Bailey)—To amend 
financial responsibility law by requiring 
policies and bonds to contain provision 
waiving defenses against insured. In 








Georgia Casualty Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
HARRY C. MITCHELL, President 


COMPLETE CASUALTY INSURANCE SERVICE 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES SOLICITED 








Here’s the Opportunity! 


An old established and progres- 
sive company needs an accident 
and health man for its agency 
department. He must be ex- 
perienced with good judgement 
and personality 

The Opening is an excellent one 

For the Right Man 


Reply in confidence to Box 1103 
The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street 
New York 

















committee. Third reading, February 5, 
1929. Passed Senate, February 6, 1929, 
Washington 
House Bill No. 71—(Webb)—To pro- 
vide for a state fund to pay “compensa- 
tion” to persons injured in motor vehicle 

accidents. In committee. 

Senate Bill No. 87—(Houser)—To pro- 
vide for state insurance to pay “com- 
pensation” for motor vehicle accidents. 
In committee. ; 

° Wisconsin 

Senate Bill No. 67—(Polakowski)—To 
enact a motor vehicle “compensation” 
law with a monopolistic state fund. In 
committee, 





SEE HOW MAPS ARE MADE 

Members of the Hartford Board of 
Fire Underwriters and officials of the 
Hartford fire insurance companies were 
invited to attend an exhibition of moving 
pictures illustrating the method of pro- 
ducing insurance maps by the Sanborn 
Map Co. last evening at the Hotel Bond 
in Hartford. This exhibition was con- 
ducted in conjunction with the monthly 
meeting of the Hartford Real Estate 
Board. 














deas That Mean 


More Business 


ANY MEN have writ: 

ten the rules for success 
in business. Simple rules that 
it would seem anyone could 
follow. But the real secret 
lies in individual application 
of the general rules. 


The home office of the 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company co-ope* 
ates with its agents to mect 
the problems that result fro: 
ever growing competition. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY BURGLARY 
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BILLS! BILLS! - - - yet he was not alarmed 


at - As he lay convalescing after the accident the constant stream of bills 
1 did not worry him. The confidence that his insurance check from 
the London Guarantee & Accident.Company would take care of the 
abnormal expenses greatly aided in his recovery. 
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Men who appreciate the importance of steady income call on the 
London Guarantee agent for financial protection against accidents. 


e ‘The London Guarantee agent is a skilled insurance man selected by 
d the Company because of his high qualifications. Naturally, London : 
ts Guarantee agents are leaders in their communities. : a 










“1 LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
Head = 55 Fifth Avenue, New York—C. M. Berger, United States Manager 

ID New York Office: 90 Maiden Lane 
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These Advertisements Are Nationally Distributed by London Guarantee Agents 
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Allen Caruthers, Jr., 
With Constitution Ind. 


ASS’T. BONDING MANAGER IN N. Y. 





Has Been in Surety Business Since 1922; 
Co-Author of Fidelity & Surety 
Bond Digest 





Allen Caruthers, Jr., has joined the 
Constitution Indemnity as of February 
15 and is assistant superintendent of the 


company’s fidelity and surety department 
in New York City in close association 
with John A. Manning, superintendent 





ALLEN CARUTHERS, JR. 


of this department. 

Mr. Caruthers is a graduate of Ford- 
ham Law School and was formerly with 
the Globe Indemnity and the Royal In- 
demnity as a surety bond underwriter. 
He has been in the bonding business since 
1922. Previous to that he was connected 
with the Commonwealth Construction 
Co. and the claim department of the 
Travelers Indemnity. 


Mr. Caruthers has gained considerable 
recognition since the publication in 1925 
by The Eastern Underwriter Co. of the 
Fidelity & Surety Bond Digest, of which 
he is the co-author. The digest is ex- 
tensively used by brokers and agents 
throughout the country and has a large 
circulation. 

Mr. Caruthers brings to the Constitu- 
tion broad knowledge and wide experi- 
ence in the surety business. 





MAIL ORDER DIVISION 





Columbia Protective Association of 
Binghamton, N. Y., Starts Selling By 
Letter Division; J. A. Millener 
Made Counsel 
The annual meeting of the Columbian 
Protective Association of Binghamton, N. 
Y., held a few days ago, showed that 
the association wrote 16,485 policies last 


year. It has nearly $3,000,000 of insur- 
ance in force. It was organized two dec- 
ades ago, and writes life, accident, and 


health in several states. 

The association has put in a new de- 
partment for soliciting 1 insurance by mail. 
F. L. Andrews is president. John A. 
Millener, of Columbus, O., who has been 
made generai counsel, was formerly gen- 
eral counsel of the United Commercial 
Travelers of America. 





MOTORIST CASUALTY ELECTIONS 


The newly formed Motorists Casualtv 
of Newark has elected Judge Albert H. 
Holland of Morristown and Commis- 
sioner Harry J. Stanley of Irvington as 
directors to serve as vice-presidents of 
the company. Another appointment is 
that of Henry G. Wagner, formerly with 
the Globe Indemnity and Ocean Acci- 
dent, as comptroller. 


DONALD D. SMITH PROMOTED 





Given Direct Charge of Both Surety 
Underwriting and Claims at Head 
Office of Southern Surety 


The Southern Surety has placed Don- 
ald D. Smith, its vice-president, in direct 
charge of the fidelity and surety depart- 
ment of the company at its St. Louis 
head office, both for underwriting and 
claims. Mr. Smith is an engineer by 
profession and at one time had simulta- 
neous supervision over the construction 
of the Woolworth building, Municipal 
building and the Equitable building in 
New York City. 

He came into the surety business in 
1912 with the Southern Surety as con- 
sulting engineer, leaving the company in 
1917 to become assistant general mana- 
ger of the Merchants Shipbuilding Corp., 
of Bristol, Pa. After the armistice he 
was back in the Southern Surety as 
vice-president. He is regarded as one of 
the ablest surety underwriters in the 
business. 





MADE $523,230 SURPLUS GAIN 





Hartford Steam Boiler Now Has $21,130,- 
290 in Assets; Had $5,874,798 
Premium Income Last Year 
A close-up view of the Hartford Steam 
Boiler’s progress during 1928 shows that 
the company increased its surplus by 
$523,230, bringing the total up to $7,239,- 
199, and in addition a gain of $250,000 
was made in reserve for contingencies, 

making the total $1,000,000. 

The company’s unearned premium re- 
serve increased $908,367 to $8,619,119. An 
increase in assets amounting to $2,268,421 
brought the total up to $21,130,290. 

The premium income for the year was 
$5,874,798, compared with $5,282,015 in 
1927. and income from investments 
amounted to $758,618. The total income 
of $6,778,460 compared with $6,044,252. 
Losses paid amounted to $1,048,992 and 
total disbursements of $5,849,139 com- 
pared with $5,062,608 in 1927. 





NEWTON A. K. BUGBEE OUT 





Succeeded in N. J. Comptrollership by 
John McCutcheon, Who Is Treas- 
urer of Hudson Casualty 


Newton A. K. Bugbee, for twelve years 
comptroller of the state of New Jersey, 
and well known to insurance people as 
president of the Liberty Surety Bond 1n- 
surance Co., has been succeeded in this 
office by John McCutcheon of Paterson, 
N. J... Mr. McCutcheon won the post 
last week by a vote of 49 to 5 in the 
state legislature over Guy George Gab- 
rielson, the other candidate, and thus 
settled the problem upon which the in- 
terest of the state’s political leaders has 
been focussed for weeks. 

The new comptroller has served in 
Paterson as city tax assessor, under- 
sheriff, sheriff and county clerk. He is 
treasurer and a director of the Hudson 
Casualty of Jersey City. 





MAKES UNDERWRITING PROFIT 


The Norwich Union Indemnity made 
an underwriting profit last year of $50,- 
336. The company’s financial statement 
as of December 31, 1928, shows the total 
assets to be $4,494,128. After setting up 
liberal reserves, including $1,695,626 for 
outstanding claims and $1,421,810 for un- 
earned premiums, a net surplus of $631,- 
262 beyond all liabilities is shown. This 
figure, together with its $500,000 capi- 
tal, gives the company a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,131,262. 





SOUTHERN SURETY STATEMENT 


The 1928 financial statement of the 
Southern Surety of New York indicates 
that the company now has total admitted 
acsets of $11,698,016. Its total liabilities 
with the exception of capital stand at 
$7.698,016, including a reserve of $3,429,- 
634 for unearned premiums; a reserve 
of $3,174,084 for claims; a reserve of 
$473,060 for commissions and a volun- 
tary reserve of $250,000. Its capital is 
now $2,500,000 and surplus $1,500,000. 


VAN WINKLE’S LETTER TO FIELD 





Looks Upon Commercial Casualty’s Af- 
filiation With Firemen’s As Bene- 
ficial to Entire Company 

In a letter this week to the field force, 
Winant Van Winkle, vice-president and 
general manager of the Commercial Cas- 
ualty, has the following to say regard- 
ing the company’s recent affiliation with 
the Firemen’s of Newark group. 

“We feel that our affiliation with the 
group of the Firemen’s of Newark will 
be beneficial to the Commercial, to our 
stockholders, branch offices and all those 
representatives writing general lines of 
insurance. Neither the capital structure 
nor the corpgrate identity of the Com- 
mercial will undergo any change. 

“We shall have the same officers, the 
same department heads and the same 
field representatives. 

“The tendency of the times, with the 
competitive conditions now _ existing, 
makes it advisable for the companies to 
group themselves together and assist each 
other in every possible way rather than 
to operate individually; and in this con- 
nection it must be a source of satisfac- 
tion to you to know that your company 
is now affiliated with one of the largest 
groups of fire and casualty companies in 
the world, with assets in excess of $125,- 


000,000 and net premiums in excess of 
$50,000,000.” 


GROWTH OF COMMERCIAL CAS. 








Assets Now Stand at $14,975,568; Surplus 
to Policyholders $5,000,000; 1929 
Progress Assured 
The Commercial Casualty of Newark 
continued its consistent growth during 
the past year by showing as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, assets amounting to $14,- 
975,568 as compared with $14,617,553 the 
previous year. Its liabilities include a 
premium reserve of $4,735,189; claim re- 
serve of $4,000,492 and voluntary reserve 

of $506,678. 

The company maintains a capital of 
$2,500,000 and a surplus of similar 
amount, making a surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $5,000,000. It has always been a 
consistent dividend payer; similarly it 
has steadily built up its capital and sur- 
plus since it started in 1910 with $250,000 
authorized capital and $150,000 surplus. 

Starting this year under favorable 
auspices as an afhliated company of the 
Firemen’s of Newark group, it is ex- 
pected that 1929 will mean a healthy con- 
tinuance of the progress made in past 
years. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT AHEAD 

The General Accident’s premium vol- 
ume in the United States took a $1,233,- 
473 increase last year under the man- 
agement of Frederick Richardson, 
United States manager, the net writings 
being $19,105,359 for the year. The com- 
pany’s admitted assets are now $22,450,- 
197, a gain of $2,331,122 for the year. Of 
this increase in assets the reserves ab- 
sorbed $1,914,943, of which about $600,- 
000 went into the unearned premium re- 
serve and $1,250,000 into the reserve for 
losses. 

The company maintains a voluntary 
reserve for contingencies amounting to 
$300,000. Its surplus to policyholders is 
now $3,683,851, an increase of $416,178 for 
the year. 


SHOWS SURPLUS INCREASE 


The London Guarantee & Accident, 
under the conservative management of 
C. M. Berger, United States manager, 
closed i928 with a gain in surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $441,565 over the previous 
year. It has also set aside a voluntary 
additional reserve of $650,000 for work- 
men’s compensation and liability losses. 








CLARK WESTERN MANAGER 


The Bankers Indemnity has appointed 
Roscoe P. Clark as western manager 
with headquarters in Chicago, succeeding 
John M. Hyde, resigned. Mr. Clark was 
formerly manager for the Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity at Raleigh, N. C 





Hartford A. & I. Surplus 
Increases $2,058,794 


$28,048,352 NET PREMIUMS IN 1928 





Connecticut Dep’t. Examination Shows 
Company Had $5,309,659 Gain From 
Investments From 1924 to 1927 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
had the best year in its history in 1928 
judging from its financial statement fig- 
ures. The net premium income for the 
year was $28,048,352 as compared with 
$27,115,922 in 1927. Its surplus now 
stands at $8,685,190, a gain of $2,058. 
794 while its assets as of December 3], 
1928, amounted to $42,442,029, as con- 
trasted with $37,170,658. 

The underwriting profit of the com- 
pany last year was $854,565, compared 
with an underwriting loss in 1927 of $42- 
800. Total income for the year was § $20. 
608,731, whereas in 1927 it was $28, 142. 
946. Losses paid in 1928 were $12,131, 
770, compared with $12,425,365 in 1927. 
Total disbursements were $25,088,813 as 
contrasted with $24,796,020 the previous 
year. 

The examination of the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity by the Connecticut 
insurance department for the three-year 
period ending December 3], 1927, also 
shows satisfactory gains. During this 
time there was a gain from underwrit- 
ing of $49,710 and a gain from invest- 
ments of $5,309,659. The surplus increased 
from $3,301,038 to $6,310,408, a gain of 
$3,009,370 after setting aside $2,000,000 as 
a voluntary reserve out of the profits 
made during the three years. 

he report states in conclusion: “The 
net result of this examination indicates 
that the Hartford Accident & Indeninity 
possesses total admitted assets in the 
amount of $36,882,496 while the total lia- 
bilities, including capital, amount to $30,- 
572,088, leaving a surplus over all lia- 
bilities of $6,310,408, which, including the 


“liability for paid-up capital of $1,000,000, 


discloses 2 surplus to policyholders of 


$7,310,408 





MAKE BROOKLYN APPOINTMENTS 





Franklin Surety Names H. C. Groves as 
Production Manager; Also Lock- 
wood Agency as Borough Agents 

Henry C. Groves, Jr., has been named 
by the Franklin Surety as its production 
manager in charge of Brooklyn and sub- 
urban territory. Mr. Grove was former- 


-ly with the American Surety for cight 


years in the same field of operations. His 
appointment to the Franklin Surety is 
part of its program of expansion. 
Another Brooklyn appointment is that 
of Lockwood Agency, Inc., as borough 
agents, handling burglary and plate glass 


lines. This agency is headed by Lester 
C. Lockwood and is twenty-six years 
old. 





DOUBLES PREMIUM INCOME 


The Bankers Indemnity of Newark 
doubled its premium income during the 
past year. The figure was $2,444,540 as 
compared with $1,289,056 in 1927 and 
$229,149 in 1926. The company, further- 
more, made a gain of $818,626 in assets 
for the year, the total now being 4- 
121,546. Capital of the Bankers stands 
at '$1,000,000 and surplus of a similar 
amount. F. E. Wilkens is vice-president 
and general manager and it has been ut 
der his management that the company 
has shown consistent growth. 





NEW PHILLIPS ACTIVITY ~ 
Lee A. Phillips, executive vice-pres! 
dent of the Pacific Mutual Life, is pres 
dent of the:new Consolidated Rock ! rod- 
ucts Co., an $11,000,000 consolidation of 
the Union Rock Co., Consumers ‘tock 
& Gravel Co., and their subsidiaries, a0 
nounced yesterday. 
operates twenty-three plants with 8,000,- 
000 tons annual capacity. O. Rey ule, 
another Pacific Mutual official, holds 4 


place on the board of the new concert 


The new compatly 
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Views 1928 As Best 
Year of New Amsterdam 


J. ARTHUR NELSON’S REPORT 
Company’s Average Earnings for Past 
Five Years Have Been $4.97 Annu- 
ally Per Share 





The always interesting financial report 
of J. Arthur Nelson, president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty, showed that 
during the past year the company made 
a gain of $255,971 in premiums; an in- 
crease of $988,764 in reserves; about $1,- 
640,000 jump in surplus and $2,820,663 in- 
crease in assets. Mr. Nelson feels that 
in many respects 1928 was the best year 
his company has experienced, although, 
he says, its earnings of $4.10 per share 
were not equal to the earnings per share 
for the previous year when there was 
a large appreciation in market values. 
He adds: “Our investments are largely 
in the highest grade bonds. Because of 
tightness in the money market such se- 
curities declined in market price. We 


- believe this is only a temporary situa- 


tion.” 

Of particular interest is Mr. Nelson’s 
statement that the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty’s average earnings for the past five 
years have been $4.97 annually per share, 
out of which the company has paid aver- 
age dividends of $2.54 per share annu- 
ally. 

While he predicts an increase in vol- 
ume for 1929, Mr. Nelson feels that in- 
creasing competition is making it pro- 
gressively harder to maintain underwrit- 
ing rules and regulations. 

Speaking about the New Amsterdam 
building now being constructed at 50-60 
John street, New York, he said that it 
would be ready for occupancy about May 
1. It was his opinion that this invest- 


ment into real estate bears every prom- 
ise of proving much more profitable than 
would be a similar amount invested in 
bonds, to say nothing of the prestige 
the company will enjoy in its ownership. 

The highlights of the 1928 operations 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty are as 
follows: 


Net Premiums Written........... $14,316,138.52 
i 628,029.70 


$13,688,108.82 


Acquisition and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
pense. Paid........ $4,836,009.30 


Loss and Claim Ex- 
penses Paid ....... 7,903,105.47 
—————-_ 12,739, 114.77 


Credits from Underwriting....... $ 948,994.05 
Net Income from In- 

vestments ........ $966,024.33 
Appreciation in Mar- 

ket Value eee 131,945.30 

————_ 1,097 ,,969..63 

Credits from Underwriting and 

NMPCRMBONS 3 oo incon s cc eomeeee $ 2,046,963.68 
Transfer to Reserves............+ "988, 764.76 
Prats for. Year. gs ccwecken coos $ 1,058,198.92 
Desidetds gail. 255 Bove oes 798,000.00 
Surplus Increased by Operations..$ 260,198.92 
Surplus by New Capital Stock 

PS iS A ee 1,380,000.00 
Total Increase in Surplus........ $ 1,640,198.92 
Surplus December 31, 1928...... 7,111,543.07 
Surplus December 31, 1928...... $ 8,751,741.99 


Losses and expenses paid 93.07% of premiums. 





OPEN NEWARK OFFICES 

Dunn, Fowler & Co., who have offices 
at 44 Beaver street, New York, have 
opened a suite of offices on the eighth 
floor of the Military Park building, 
Newark. They have been appointed 
New Jersey agents for the Southern 
Surety. Albert N. Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, will be in charge 
of the Newark office. He will be assisted 
by J. H. Martin, assistant treasurer. The 
firm in addition to its agency for the 
surety company will write all forms of 
insurance. 


BRITISH COMPANIES QUIT 


Eleven Small Stock Com 
A Few Years Ago 
Be Dissolved 


The London Gazette reports that unless 
action to the contrary is taken the fol- 
lowing insurance companies will be struck 
out from the register of stock compa- 
nies and will be dissolved: Bolton, Bris- 
tol, Cardiff, Leicester, Newcastle, Not- 
tingham, Oldham, Oxford and Cambridze, 
Southampton, Anglo-American, and Ket- 
tering Employers’ Indemnity Co. 

The companies mentioned were also 
founded in 1922 with an authorized capi- 
tal of £100, of which three shares of 
£1 each were issued and fully paid. It 
seems that none of these companies ever 
did any business. 





ies Organized 
ill Soon 





E. T. SHIPMAN GETS POST 


Federal Surety Makes Him Resident 
Vice-President in Charge of East- 
ern Territory; His Career 
The Federal Surety, recently licensed 
in New York state, has named Edward 
T. Shipman as its resident vice-president 
in charge of operations in the entire 
eastern territory. He starts in his new 
post on March 1 and will be closely as- 
sociated with Vice-President Charles 
Pausner in handling the affairs of the 

company here. 

Mr. Shipman’s career covers twenty- 
five years of intensive activity, the last 
four of which were with the Union In- 
demnity, where he has been in charge 
of metropolitan development work. Be- 
fore that he was with the Metropolitan 
Casualty. 





CAS. MEN TO HEAR CONWAY 

The Casualty & Surety Club will hold 
its first dinner- -meeting of the year on 
February 28 with Albert Conway, New 
York superintendent of insurance, as the 
speaker. 


Study of Payroll 
Holdups To Be Made 


RADCLIFFE IS ON COMMITTEE 





National Crime Commission Hoping to 
Find Plan of Meeting Payrolls With- 
out Transportation of Cash 


The National Crime Commission has 
completed its plans to make a study of 
the problem of payroll robberies to the 
end that a solution will be offered which 
will probably provide a way of meeting a 
payroll without the transportation of 
cash. A special committee has been ap- 
pointed, headed by Professor Raymond 
C. Moley of Columbia University, who 
has made a special study of this phase 
of crime. He will also act as technical 
adviser. 

Of interest to insurance men is the ap- 
pointment of George L. Radcliffe, first 
vice-president, Fidelity & Deposit, to this 
committee. Mr. Radcliffe has made his 
own study of the insurance end of pay- 
roll robberies and will be prepared to 
offer constructive suggestions. 


Other members are: E. L. Rossiter, treasurer, 
New York Central Railroad; T. B. Clarkson, 
treasurer, Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Co., Washington; James E. Baum, deputy man- 
ager, American Bankers Association; Roy L. 
Stone, vice-president, American National Bank, 
Milwaukee; W. P. Gardner, vice-president, New 
Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Co., F 


Ellsworth, vice-president, Hibernia Bank MG 
Trust Co., New Orleans; Waldo Newcomet1, 
chairman board of directors, Baltimore Trust 


Co. 5 Ae Va Benthuysen, treasurer, New 
York World; John L. Conover, auditor, Public 
Service Co. ‘of New Jersey; John R. Dowling, 
vice-president, Citizens National Bank, Louis- 
ville; Guy A. Thompson, attorney, St. Louis; 
Charles E, Fox, District Attorney of Philadel- 
phia; W. C. Coapman, treasurer, Northeast Elec- 
tric Co., Rochester; Byron A. Fones, treasurer, 
Salts Textile Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; Vv. 
McCullough, manager, Department of Manufac- 
ture, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 








Club House 


_ Agents— 





Various Casualty Lines 





Administration Building 





Power Plant 


As long as there are Agents who do not represent this 
Company,—and Prospects who do not have its 


policies and bonds, the Maryland will 
continue to plan and work for 
further accessions. 





Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 





Diversified Bonding Business 





Print Shop Garage 
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Billions Being Paid 
Annually For Accidents 
THROUGHOUT ENTIRE WORLD 





L. L. Spencer, Ass’t Engineer, Travelers, 
Speaks On “Who Pays For Acci- 
dents” Before Newark Factory 
Workers 





It has been estimated that throughout 
the world ten billions of dollars are 
paid annually because of accidents, L. L. 
Spencer, assistant engineer of the Trav- 
elers, said in an address on “Who Pays 
For Accidents” before a large gathering 
of industrial workers in the Central High 
School, Newark, last week. 

In this country an accident occurs in 
which someone is fatally injured every 
six minutes of every day. here are 
sixty-three deaths from industrial acci- 
dents every day, said Mr. Spencer. In 
addition, there are 105,000 permanently 
partially disabled every year and the 
number of so-called minor injuries and 
not reported accidents amount to a stag- 
gering figure. 

The answer to “Who Pays For Acci- 
dents” can be told in three words, society 
in general, and if we pro-rate the total 
cost we come to the theoretical point 
where every one pays whenever they 
purchase anything, said the speaker. 

Continuing his address Mr. Spencer 
said: 

“In making an analysis of accidents 
that occur to determine the basic cause, 
it has been found that of a given group 
of workers one-third will have no acci- 
dents, one-third will have one-third of 
the accidents and one-third will have the 
remaining two-thirds of the accidents. 
This same group that is responsible for 
two-thirds of the accidents will be ab- 
sent from work because of illness and 
other causes in about the same ratio. 

Training New Men 


“In keeping down the cost of accidents 
a plan should be worked out in the train- 
ing of new men on all jobs in industrial 
plants. A few hours each day will often 
prevent serious injuries and _ possible 
death to the new worker. 

“To begin with, a new man properly 
instructed in his job and watched until 
the proper way of doing the job becomes 
a habit, will not spoil as much work, is 
not so liable to injury and if he is a 
pieceworker is able to make a better 
wage and isnot so liable to leave you 
just when you want him most. 

“Encourage him to ask questions about 
the work, explain how much he can make 
on his new job and what his chances for 
advancement are. Later, take him to the 
machine he is supposed to operate and 
be certain he thoroughly understands all 
of the hazards of the job, insist that he 
use whatever safeguards are provided 
and watch him long enough to see that 
he understands. Introduce him to his 
fellow workmen and let it be known that 
you are glad to have him as a part of 
your unit.” 





REID RE-ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, was re-elected chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance 
Bureau at its annual meeting last week. 
Henry Collins of the Ocean Accident & 
Guarantee, and Charles F. Frizzell of 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, were elected trustees. Frank 
J. O’Neill of the Royal Indemnity, C. C. 
Nadal of the Fidelity & Casualty, Carl 
M. Berger of the London Guarantee & 
Accident, and James L. D. Kearney of 
the Hartford Accident were elected 
members of the board of governors. J. 
W. Morrison was re-elected secretary of 
the bureau. 





C. R. MILLER TO MARRY 
Charles R. Miller, president. Fidelity & 
Deposit, will shortly marry Miss Beulah 
McCrone, secretary to John A. Luhn, 
vice-president of the company. 


BIGGER AD CAMPAIGN IN 1929 


Theme of Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies To Be Based On Incidents 
From The Claim Files 

The national advertising campaign 
which has been carried on for many 
years by the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies will be continued throughout 
1929 in larger space and in a larger list 
of publications. The advertising, which 
this year is confined to the casualty de- 
partment, will appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time and a se- 
lected list of business publications. Full 
pages will be used, for the most part. 
Over eighty-seven million Aetna Life 
advertisements will be distributed during 
the year. 

An interesting feature of the cam- 
paign is that the ads have been literally 
prepared by Aetna Life agents them- 
selves. “Each advertisement is a dra- 
matic incident taken from the claim files 
showing some Aetna Life representa- 
tive’s success in delivering service. The 
theme of the series is that wherever an 
Aetna Life assured may go there is an 
Aetna Life agent who will get him out 
of his difficulties. 








APPOINT C. C. NELSON 


Equitable Casualty & Surety Puts Him 
In Charge of Its Trenton Casualty 
Service Office 

Clifford C. Nelson has been made man- 
ager of the Trenton casualty service of- 
fice of the Equitable Casualty & Surety, 
having supervision over the counties of 
Mercer and Hunterdon. 

Mr. Nelson started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Standard Fire of Trenton, 
later becoming special agent for south- 
ern New Jersey. Subsequently, he be- 
came connected with the Insurance Co. 
of North America, operating for a pe- 
riod of two years as special agent and 
production manager in the Philadelphia 
suburban field. Three years ago he re- 
turned to Trenton and since that time 





has been actively engaged in the general: 


insurance business. 

Mr. Nelson is a local leader in the 
Boy Scout movement, having served as 
district commissioner and as president of 
the Delaware Valley Scouts. 





G. W. YUENGLING RESIGNS 





Has Been Resident Vice-President for 
Surety Lines and N. Y. Branch Man- 
ager of Continental Casualty 
George W. Yuengling, for the past six 
years with the Continental Casualty in 
its New York office, has resigned. Mr. 
Yuengling has been resident vice-presi- 
dent of the company in charge of its 
eastern territory for surety business, as 
well as in charge of its New York 

office. 

He has been in the surety business for 
the past twenty-eight years and is one 
of the best known surety underwriters 
in the business. Mr. Yuengling’s future 
plans have not been announced but after 
a vacation he will return to the business 
possibly in the agency end. 


C. H. OAKERSON ADVANCED 


Clifford H. Oakerson has been ad- 
vanced by the Union Indemnity to the 
post of superintendent of agencies in the 
Eastern départment, succeeding H. M. 
Cubley, resigned. “Mr. Oakerson was 
formerly assistant superintendent. of 
agencies and previous to that special 
agent for New Jersey. He started in the 
business in 1909 with Burkhardt’s Actua- 
rial Bureau of Camden, New Jersey. 


F. J. PARRY’S 30TH ANNIVERSARY 

Officers of the American Surety Co. 
last week tendered a luncheon to F. J. 
Parry, vice-president, in celebration of 
his thirtieth anniversary with the com- 
pany. The occasion was held in the of- 
ficers’ dining room. Informal messages 








_of congratulations were delivered by R. 


R. Brown, president, and A. F. Lafrentz, 
first vice-president. 


CONT’L. CASUALTY IN 1928 


Net Premiums Were $15,389,629; Assets 
Up to $21,596,813; Other Gains 
Satisfactory 

The Continental Casualty is one of the 
casualty companies which annually pre- 
pares “a financial statement that any 
person can understand.” One of the fea- 
tures of its 1928 statement is that the 
net premium income of $15,389,629 rep- 
resents an increase of $778,236 over the 
previous year. Its admitted assets for 
the past year were $21,596,813 as com- 
pared with $20,375,039 in 1927. 

The company also increased its un- 
earned premium reserve by more than 
$1,000,000, this figure now being $7,407,- 
733. Its claim reserve is. $4,932,217 and 
miscellaneous liabilities amount to $1,- 
584,283. During the past year a special 





reserve for depreciation of $62,113 was ° 


set up. The voluntary contingent re- 
serve was increased to $1,110,465. 





CONTINUES WITH EXCESS 


James Gibbs, President of That Com- 
pany, Will Also Be Chairman of Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Lloyd’s Casualty 
The publication of a story in a daily 

paper to the effect that James Gibbs, 
president of the Excess Insurance Co., 
had been made chairman of the board of 
the Lloyd’s Casualty, led to all sorts of 
rumors on William street this week, in- 
cluding one that Mr. Gibbs would devote 
all of his time to the Lloyd’s. This is 
incorrect. The facts are that Mr. Gibbs 
has been made chairman of the executive 
committee of the Lloyd’s Casualty, but 
he will continue also in the presidency 
of the Excess. 








BEST’S INSURANCE ATTORNEYS 





Directory of Recommended Attorneys a 
’ New Publication in A. M. Best 
Co. Service 


The Alfred M. Best Co. of New York 
has brought out the first edition of 
“Best’s Recommended Insurance Attor- 
neys” which is intended to be a care- 
fully selected list of local attorneys who 
have been especially recommended by in- 
surance companies who are clients of the 
Alfred M. Best Co. service. 

In a foreword it is explained that due 
to the careful selection of names in the 
first edition there are many sections of 
the country not covered in the directory 
but that clients of the Best Co. service 
may secure additional names of attorneys 
from the Best Co. As names are added 
to the list supplements to the book will 
be sent to clients. The directory is sent 
to clients as part of the Best Co. serv- 
ice and to others there is a charge of 
$1 per copy. - 





PENNSYLVANIA BILLS 


Two bills, introduced in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, one in the Senate and 
one in the House, are expected to be 
strongly opposed by casualty companies. 
The Senate bill would provide that all 
releases of damages for personal injuries 
executed within thirty days of the date 
of such injuries shall be null and void 
provided that the party executing the re- 
lease shall, within sixty days of date of 
injury, notify the party in whose favor 
the release was made that it is revoked. 

The House bill, which is practically 
similar in nature, stipulates that all re- 
leases for damages if made within ten 
days of the accident that is the basis for 
damages shall be void. 





LICENSED IN TWO STATES 
The Equitable Casualty & Surety has 
been licensed in West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee. 





TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
The directors of the Bankers Indem- 
nity have voted to raise the capital of 
the company from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 
and at the same time the surplus will be 
increased. 





NEWARK UNDERWRITERS MEET 

The monthly-luncheon meeting of the 
Newark Board of Fire Underwriters, was 
held yesterday in the Down Town Club, 
Newark. Frank B. Heller, president of 
the organization, presided. 


SAN ANTONIO APPOINTMENT 

The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
Rabe & Mathis of San Antonio, Tex., as 
its general agents. 


ENTERS TWO STATES 
The Southern Surety of New York has 
been entered in Massachusetts . and 
Rhode Island. 


Aviation Liability 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cussion affecting the development of the 
law of aviation. There is an old maxim 
that he who owns the surface owns to 
the center of the earth and to the skies, 
Applying this literally to aviation mcans, 
says Mr. Cuthell, that every flight is a 
trespass. Trespassers traditionally are 
subject to greater liabilities than others, 
and trespass is an act that can be en- 
joined. 

A study of the history of this maxim 
shows that it was applied in cases where 
an application of such extreme extent was 
not at all necessary. To determine that 
the owner of the ground owns the birds 
ini the trees, as they did in the case 
where the maxim was first used, or that 
an overhanging eave or telephone wire 
violates the property right of the owner 
of the ground does not necessarily re- 
quire a holding that the owner of the 
ground owns up to the sky. The cases, 
however, are uniformly holding that own- 
ership to the sky is merely a legal fic- 
tion. It may be that with the increas- 
ing use of aircraft operation over a 
man’s property, particularly in coming 
into an airport, will be dealt with by the 
courts as a nuisance upon proof of dam- 
age shown. 

The tort liability of the owners and 
operators of aircraft to their passengers 
is one which will either kave to be dis- 
posed of by legislation or by litigation, 
is Mr. Cuthell’s conclusion. It is difficult 
to see how air transport companies can 
fix rates intelligently unless they know 
their liability, if any, for loss of life or 
injury to passengers, he says. As a 
practical matter this question has been 
passed on to insurance companies, but a 
very large development of the business 
will be hindered unless the law is finally 
determined. There is’one group which 
holds that res ipsa loquitur applies; that 
is, the mere proof that an accident hap- 
pened being sufficient to throw the bur- 
den on the defendant of proving that it 
was not due to his negligence. The rea- 
son for this probably is the difficulty of 
proof of negligence. Others hold that 
there is an assumption of risk. Still 
others that if the airplane were ‘ealt 
with under the admiralty jurisdiction the 
usual highly limited liability of the 
steamship owner would be applied. In 
Germany the legislative trend is toward 
the fixation of a maximum liability for 
each damage. In this matter, as in others 
there is lacking, says Mr. Cuthell, the 
usual guidance from judicial determina- 
tion because for the most part the men 
engaged in-aviation are not at all liti- 
gious. They are so busy with the de- 
velopment of their fascinating business 
that most claims are settled. A recent 
case has been brought, however, w'iere 
the estate of a deceased pilot is suing 
not merely the company owning the 
plane, but the company which man fac- 
tured it. 

The absolute liability of the owncr of 
aircraft for damage caused to thing: on 
the ground is dealt with in the Uniiorm 
Law in those states which have adopted 
it and will probably be imposed on the 
owners and operators by the couris in 
the other states. 

There is a wide field for the insurance 
companies in this business, declares Mr. 
Cuthell, just as there was and still ‘s in 
the railroad transportation business or 11 
the automobile operating business. 
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